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THE CRISIS IN THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


M THIERS has met the Assembly on its return after 
e the holidays with a homogeneous Cabinet and a com- 
plete Constitution. M. pe Goutarp and M.Juxes Simon have 
both been dismissed, and neither the Right nor the Left have 
any longer a representative in the Ministry. M. Turers has 
made up his mind to lean wholly on the Centres ; but as the 
Right Centre refuses to be leant upon, the genuine supporters 
of the Government are reduced to the Left Centre. The new 
Ministers are all taken from a section within a section. M. 
Casimir Périer and his friends parted company some time 
ago from the Left Centre, from distrust of its too great friend- 
liness towards the Left, and constructed a group of their own 
under the title of the Conservative Republicans. It seems hard 
that politicians who found the mild-spoken Left Centre too 
Radical should be accused, immediately on taking office, of 
not appreciating the necessity of rendering a resolutely Con- 
servative policy predominant in the gevernment of the 
country. What other policy, it might fairly be asked, is 
to be expected of a Cabinet in whieh M. Casnmr P£rier 
and M. Dvuraure are the leading spirits? The lan- 
guage of the interpellation proposed by all fractions of 
the Right shows the greatness of the change which their 
views have undergone in the course of the last few months. 
Discouragement out of doors has given them increased bold- 
ness in the Assembly. So long as there was any hope that 
the country might be conciliated, and that the majority 
elected amidst the panic and disorganization of February 
1871 might be sent back to Versailles by the deliberate 
and conscious act of the constituencies, the Right 
could find soft things to say of the Republic. It was 
not, they declared, the Republic they hated, nor even all 
Republicans; it was only the particular Republicans who 
make up the Left in the Chamber. If M. TurErs would dis- 
tinctly separate himself from the Radicals, get rid of M. Jues 
Smon, and give France Conservative institutions, they had 
no wish to give effect to their monarchical sympathies 
or to take the Government out of his hands. iter, it 
must be confessed, a sufliciently long interval, M. Turers 
has taken them at their word. He has done the very thing 
which, in the days when they still thought it worth while to 
temporize, they used to say would give them confidence in 
his policy. There is not a suspicion of Radicalism in the 
new Ministry; there is a fine Conservative flavour about the 
proposed Constitution. But the concession which has come 
. 8o late is no longer regarded as a concession. The Right have 
probably forgotten that there ever was a time when, according 
to their own professions, it ought to have satisfied them. They 
still cling to the old phrases; they do not demand in words 
that the Republic shall give place to a Monarchy; they 
simply ask for a Cabinet whose firmness will reassure the 
country, and introduce a resolutely Conservative policy into 
the Government. But the whole spirit of their demand has 
changed. To insist by an interpellation upon the necessity of 
a Conservative policy is to imply that the policy actu- 
ally adopted by the Government is not Conservative. It is 
only on one supposition that this can be truly said 
in the present case. If Conservatism and Monarchy are 
interchangeable terms, and there can be no Conservatism 
under a Republic, M. Tuters’s policy is not Conservative. 
On any other hypothesis it is Conservative to the last degree. 
Consequently when the Right go on asking for what has 
already been given, it is clear that they are really asking for some- 
thing different, though they choose to call it by the same 
name. They want a Republic with the Duke of Auma.e for 
its President and Marshal MacManon for its Protector, and 
they want it because they know that such a Republic would 


be simply an ante-room to Monarchy. This is the only Con- 
servatism that they genuinely care for. A Conservative 
Republic is in their eyes no better than any other Republic; 
it has only appropriated a title which can never truly belong 
to it, and which does not in the least describe its character. 
Nothing probably but the fears of the more timid members 
prevents the majority from frankly stating this view in the 
Assembly. But the sense in which they use the word Con- 
servative is so well known that their meaning could hardly be 
clearer if they had proclaimed the Count of Cuamsorp 
King. 

By reconstructing his Cabinet, and introducing the Bill on 
the organization of public powers, M. Turzrs has shown that 
he does not yet despair of keeping the Assembly under his 
control. He has so often obtained a majority under the 
most unpromising circumstances, that it would be exceedingly 
unsafe to predict that he will fail to do so again. But thedanger 
against which he has now to contend is more serious than any 
he has yet encountered. In his former struggles with the Right 
the secret of his strength has been the terror which his ad- 
versaries have felt at the thought of being left to themselves. 
The threat of resignation has invariably brought them to 
their senses. They have unwillingly recognized, whenever 
it came to the point of taking decisive action, that M. Tu1ers 
was a necessity. It is possible, of course, that they are 
secretly of this opinion still. They have blustered a good 
deal more than usual, but nevertheless it may be only bluster. 
If so, M. Tuuzrs will at the last moment either have a majority 
of votes on his side, or be able even after defeat to make his 
own terms with the conquerors. It seems more probable, 
however, that the Right have at length brought themselves to 
the point of doing without M. Turers. They have studied 
public opinion to very little purpose if they do not see that 
their only chance of establishing themselves in power is to 
use, and use promptly, the interval secured them by the con- 
tinuance of the present Assembly. They will be nowhere 
after a general election: they will be nowhere even before a 
general election if they wait for many more partial elections. 
It is plain that they cannot turn this interval to any account 
so long as M. Tuers remains at the head of affairs. While he 
retains his authority the Republic will continue to exist, and 
if the Republic continues to exist until after a new Assembly 
has been elected, the last hope of the monarchical party will be 
gone. Perhaps the most convenient thing that could happen 
to the Right at this moment would be M. Tuiers’s 
death, since the Assembly would then be the only legiti- 
mate power in the country, and as such would have the 
right to nominate a new President. But as assassination 
has ceased to be fashionable, M. Turers can only be got out 
of the way by a vote of want of confidence, and on the 
whole the Right seem to intend their interpellation to be 
taken in this sense. They must foresee considerable difficulty 
in getting the Duke of AUMALE to accept the post, but they’ 
probably count on making much of the imminent danger of 
anarchy if the country is left without a head, and on over- 
coming by this means any inconvenient reluctance on his part. 
If, therefore, their courage does not fail them at the last 
moment—it is quite possible that it may fail them after all 
—they may be expected to carry the interpellation with the 
undisguised intention of overturning the Government and 
abiding the consequences. 

It is by no means certain, however, that in this instance 
their victory will have the effect which they design it to have. 
M. Tuters was prodigal of threats of resignation when he felt 
sure that the moment after he would be implored to take 
back his power. It does not follow that he will be 
equally prodigal of them when he to be taken 


at his word. Supposing that the interpellation is adopted, 
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the majority of the Assembly will have put on record their 
conviction that the gravity of the political situation requires 
at the head of affairs a Cabinet whose firmness will reassure 
the country, Of course, if M. Turers accepts this as a direc- 
tion to sae from office, the majority will have the oppor- 
tunity of putting at’the head of affairs not a Cabinet only, but 
a President; whose firmness will have the desired effect. But 
supposing that M. Turers takes no notice of the interpellation 
after it has been passed, it is not at all clear that the majority 
have any means of compelling him to take notice of it. A 
vote of want of confidence is a serious thing to a statesman if 
it is supported by public opinion out of doors. But when 
public opinion out of doors is notoriously hostile to the vote, 
and when its authors dare not appeal to the country to con- 
firm it, it may be nothing very tremendous after all. M. Tiers 
might have been better advised if he had adopted a policy 
of doing nothing in preference to that policy of excessive 
activity which seems to be foreshadowed by his Bill on the 
organization of public powers. He cannot compel the 
Assembly to dissolve itself, but he might have virtually re- 
fused to acknowledge it as a Legislature by providing it with 
nothing about which to legislate. He has preferred to try 
once more whether the Assembly cannot be made to serve 
his purpose ; but if it fails to do so, there seems to be no reason 
why he should not do at last what it was open to him to do 
at first. M. Turers may in the end do as much harm to the 
Right by assuming an attitude of passive resistance as by any 
manifestation of open hostility. 


THE VIENNA PANIC. 
A FINANCIAL panic has unexpectedly clouded the com- 


mencement of a festive season at Vienna. While the 
Empcxor and his princely guests celebrated the opening of the 
Exhibition, traders and bankers were struggling to avert 
sudden ruin; and the Government was compelled to intervene 
for the relief of the money market by authorizing an addi- 
tional issue of paper currency. The range of a monetary 
crisis at Vienna must be far narrower than in London. The 
difficulty of obtaining discount chiefly concerns traders who 
conduct their business on credit; and at Vienna the panic 
seems for the present to have been confined to the Stock Ex- 
change and the money market. The general community may 
escape any share in the calamity, unless the paper currency is 
depreciated. The most complicated machines are also the 
most delicate; and the commercial system of Austria is com- 
paratively simple. On the other hand, the political constitu- 
tion of the monarchy is highly artificial; and the Austrian 
Ministry was compelled to obtain the consent of the Hungarian 
members of the Delegation to the suspension of the Bank Act. 
The collapse of credit seems to have been sudden and un- 
foreseen. It is not knownthat the capitalists of Vienna had 
lately projected many hazardous enterprises; but Austrian 
stockjobbers had engaged in some of the numerous specula- 


tions which have lately been promoted at Berlin and Frank- 


fort. It is said that the rise of sudden fortunes had been 
regarded with general dissatisfaction, and that the interfer- 


ence of the Government to relieve speculators from the con- | 


sequences of their own rashness has not been approved 
by the public opinion of Vienna. Since the close of 
the war an extraordinary variety of Joint-Stock Companies 
has been established in Germany, partly in consequence of 
the influx of money caused by the payment of the French 
indemnity. Notwithstanding the exclusion of the Austrian 
territories from the new Empire, Vienna is still a German 
city, and it has shared in the general excitement. It is said 
that some local bankers have become the objects of popular 
indignation; but it may be hoped that the effects of the 
crisis will be chiefly felt among a limited circle of money 
dealers and speculators. The tradesmen and hotelkeepers 
of Vienna may perhaps still enjoy the opportunity of levying 
a tribute on the crowds of visitors which will shortly throng 
the city. The panic will serve as an excuse for a further 
rise of prices, if the tariffs which have been already fixed 
still admit of an extended margin. A few days will show 
whether the monetary disturbance extends to the other 
financial centres of Germany. The enormous sums which 
have lately been remitted from Paris to Berlin will be 
partially available for the maintenance of credit; but the 


ultimate results of the operation are still imperfectly under- 


Even if the panic is confined to Vienna, the inevitable de- 
mands of Germany will cause a heavy pressure on the English 


count will both embarrass trade and check speculation. A 
pressure resulting from external causes, if it is applied in 
time, may in some instances tend to prevent still more 
serious disaster ; but there is reason to fear that the tide of 
prosperity is already on the ebb. Until September next, 
when the last payment of the indemnity will be made, there 
will be a constant drain of money to Germany ; nor is it likely 
that during the interval the rate of discount in England will 
be considerably lowered. The unfortunate prolongation of 
winter into the middle of May has already made it certain 
that the harvest will be defective; and thus far there is 
no prospect of a considerable diminution in the price of 
coal. The share market illustrates the combined results 
of dear money and of less cheerful prospects of trade. 
Within six or eight months the average value of railway 
property has been reduced at least ten per cent., repre- 
senting a depreciation of many millions. It is true that 
a fall in the price of railway stock or of any similar in- 
'vestment is not really a loss to the community, inasmuch as 
| purchasers gain at the expense of previous holders; but falling 
| prices represent the existence or the expectation of difficulty. 
| A high rate of discount was maintained for nearly two years 
_ before the catastrophe of 1866; but at present it may be ex- 
plained by the financial operations on the Continent. The 
probable effects of the transfer of two hundred millions from 
France to Germany were too highly estimated when the amount 
of the indemnity was first announced; but the apparent ease 
with which successive instalments have been provided has 
‘caused an excessive reaction of opinion. The entire conse- 
quences of the transaction will only be understood after full 
‘experience; but it is evident that they will not be unim- 
portant. The accidental coincidence of the receipt of the 
indemnity with the establishment of a gold currency in the 
German Empire aggravates the effect of the payment by 
temporarily withdrawing a considerable amount of bullion from 
circulation. The demand for gold will perhaps not be per- 
ceptibly increased by the panic at Vienna, as Austria still 
nominally maintains a silver standard, and practically uses 
paper currency. 
If the monetary disturbance at Vienna and the rapid rise 
in the rate of discount had occurred a few weeks earlier, the 
currency reformers in the House of Commons would probably 
have used the inconvenience which has been suffered as an 
argument in support of their theories. It would certainly 
save much trouble if the prices of money, and indeed of all 
| other commodities, were stationary ; and in former times in- 
numerable attempts were made by Acts of Parliament and 
otherwise to counteract the natural instability of value. The 
regulation of -wages by statute and the usury laws proved 
to be either inoperative or mischievous; but only a few 
years ago the bakers of Paris were subjected to an arbitrary 
tariff of prices, and the modern admirers of Roespierre still 
applaud the wisdom and patriotism which aggravated the 
starvation of Paris by establishing a maximum price for flour. 
The opponents of the Bank Act, and of all legislation of the 
| kind, still think it possible to counteract by law the causes 
| which affect from time to time the value of money; but 
practical traders have long since learned from their own 
| experience and from the teaching of scientific economists that, 
when scarcity is approaching, forestallers and regraters ot 
| money, while they pursue their own interest, perform a public 
service by hoarding and by enforcing the exercise of frugality. 
|The Bank of England, though it has sometimes incurred 
odium by charging a high rate of discount, is only one 
among several trading firms on a large scale which are bound to 
secure themselves against probable loss by charging the full 
value of the article in which they deal. As money for lend- 
ing is worth a third more than it was worth six weeks ago, 
bankers would both sacrifice a legitimate profit and increase the 
risk of a financial crisis by advancing money at four per cent. 
when they can find solvent borrowers to give six per cent. Ir 
the accounts of private and Joint-Stock Banks were published 
weekly in detail, it would be found that the Bank of England 
only exercises the ordinary prudence which is indispensable 
to the safe conduct of the trade in money. The additional 
cost of trading operations when the rate of interest is high is 
| in no degree caused by the money-dealers, who follow the 

natural changes in the value of money without attempting to 
| regulate them. 


Some of the reports from Vienna imply that the disturbance 
in the money market has been partly caused by the improper 
engagements of bankers in speculative enterprises. A stock- 
jobber, or any other trader who deals with capital of his own, 


aan, ete The great rise in the value of money which | is at worst a gambler if he embarks on adventurous under- 
is by the late alterations in the Bank rate of dis- | takings; but the first duty of a banker is to take care that the 
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funds entrusted to him by his customers shall be at all times 
forthcoming. The greatest commercial catastrophe which ever 
oceurred in England through the failure of a single firm in- 
volved no eventual loss to the creditors, though many share- 
holders were ruined. A banker who fails is condemned by 
the simple fact of his insolvency. There is reason to hope 
that the misfortune which has befallen Vienna will not ex- 
tend to London. The new German Companies which are 
probably responsible for the chief part of the mischief are 
not known to have placed any considerable portion of their 
capital in England, and the financial and commercial trans- 
actions between England and Austria are on a limited scale. 
The panic will be more formidable if it extends to the two 
great centres of business at Berlin and Frankfort. It seems 
to be understood that it will have little influence on French 
markets. Since the suspension of specie payments in 
consequence of the war, dealers in all parts of the Continent 
resort to England to supply any deficiency in capital or in 
bullion; but the metaphor of drainage which is commonly 
applied to the abstraction of money is but imperfectly 
accurate. Water may be drawn off by the mere force of 
gravitation, but those who require money must be prepared 
to provide an equivalent; and, if the money market is 
partially drained, the process has consisted in making ad- 
vantageous purchases of securities which will afterwards be 
resold at a profit. The gains of bankers are largest when 
money is scarce, and England, as the richest country in 
Europe, is in some sense a bank to most countries on the 
Continent. It may be hoped that the present high price of money 
may be fatal to some of the new Joint-Stock Companies which 
are almost daily started. The increase of the Post Office 
revenue must be largely due to the recent circulation of 
prospectuses of enterprises in all parts of the world. 


THE RATING AND VALUATION BILLS. 


R. STANSFELD’S Bills have given rise to so many 
objections in debate that it is easy to foresee how for- 
midable will be the opposition to them in Committee. The 
criticism bestowed on the scheme is in part general and in 
part refers to details. Sir Massey Lopes is naturally indignant 
at the result to which his successful motion has been brought. 
He had a distinct view of the changes which he wished to see 
made in local finance; he wanted personal property to pay its 
share of the expenses of the district in which its owner resides, 
and he wanted the Imperial Treasury to assume a large portion 
of local burdens, Last year he carried a motion the terms 
of which were large enough to include the attainment of both 
the objects he had in view. The answer to his motion on 
the part of the Government is the group of Bills which Mr. 
STANSFELD has now introduced. These Bills are framed on a 
very different theory from that which guided Sir Massey 
Lops in his efforts last Session. It is not doing justice to 
the Government to say that they are only trying to gain 
time, that these Bills show no distinct policy, and that they 
leave all the great questions of local taxation unsettled. On 
the contrary, the main purport of these Bills is indisput- 
able, and if the Bills themselves do not reveal it, it was 
made sufficiently evident by the Ministerial speeches of 
Thursday night. The Government have distinctly taken up 
the ground that personal property is not to be taxed for local 
purposes. They have inserted a clause in one of their Bills 
making perpetual what is now the annual exemption from rating 
of stock in trade ; and Mr. Hisnerr stated that the experience of 
America had shown that the system of rating personal pro- 
perty for local purposes worked extremely badly, and he trusted 
it would never be adopted in this country. Sir GerorGE 
JENKINSON has given notice that in Committee he will move a 
clause extending rating to personal property, and thus the issue 
will be distinctly raised; but if his proposal were carried, 
the result would be that, while the motion of Sir Masszy Lopes 
would receive the effect which its author designed for it, the 
scope of the Government measure would be entirel 
changed. As to the second of the two objects at shiek 
Sir Massey Lopes aimed, the Government concedes the 
principle that the Imperial Treasury shall help to make 
up what is wanted for local purposes after real property 
has had imposed on it all that it ought to bear. But it must 
first be ascertained what it is that real property ought to bear ; 
and the first thing that engages the attention of those who try 
to answer this question is that, while most forms of real pro- 
perty contribute to the expenses of local administration, there 
are many others which do not. The first step, therefore, is 
lo make real property contribute all round, and then the State 


will know how much is wanted from it, This may be a bad 
or a good way of dealing with the question; but at any rate 
it is a perfectly distinct and intelligible way, and there is no- 
thing harsh or unfair about it. The worst that can be said is 
that it is a plan of dealing with local taxation which must take 
some time to work out. But then it must be remembered 
that the only alternative, if the exemption of personal property 
from rating was to continue, was to make a present to local 
from Imperial taxation without inquiry; and although this might 
have been a popular mode of getting over the difficulty, it is 
not hard to see how very dangerous the precedent would have 
been. 


There are three principal classes of real property which are 
at present exempted from contributions to local rates. These 
are metalliferous mines, Government property, and the 
property of corporations, charitable, scientific, and literary 
institutions, and Sunday and Ragged Schools. Mr. SransFELD 
proposes that all these exemptions shall cease to exist. That 
mines ought in fairness to bear their proportion of taxation 
was conceded by speakers on both sides of the House, and it 
is evident that there is no theory on which this exemption can 
be defended. Mr. Percy WynpuaM stated that in one small 
district of West Cumberland the annual value of the mines is 


34.4,0001., and yet they contribute nothing to the rates. Mr. 


Pease stated that in the district which he represents the Bill 
would bring into rateable value 100,000/. of annual value in 
iron mines, besides a further considerable amount to be de- 
rived from lead mines. The whole annual amount of rate- 
able value throughout the country which would come within 
the operation of the clause is estimated at little short of twelve 
millions sterling; and one of the main foundations of the argu- 
ment of the Government, that the State should not contribute 
until all who ought to contribute have done so, is this 
fact of twelve millions of rateable value being exempted 
by a mere aceident of the law. The great dithculty is in 
constructing the details of the system under which mines 
would be rated. The Bill contains no definition of a mine; 
and Mr. Peasz insisted that, unless the Bill declared what a mine 
means, endless confusion and litigation must ensue. In some 
districts, for example, a mine is generally held to include not 
only the ground and machinery, but all branch railways 
connected with the mine. Mr. Percy Wynpuam was of 
opinion that different systems must be allowed to prevail in 
different parts of the country. In Devon and Cornwall 
he allowed that the royalty of a mine might be properly 
taken as a guide to its rateable value, but he denied that 
this was at all true of the rest of the country. ‘The general 
principle of allowing Government buildings to contribute will 
not be suffered to receive the sanction of law without a strong 
effort being made to show why the House should not adopt it. 
Members like Mr. Strong, who represent towns where, as in 
Portsmouth, a large part of the ground is occupied by 
Government buildings, naturally insist that it is very hard on 
other owners of property that they are to bear all the rates 
while one great owner isto pay nothing. The Government 
is, it is urged, nothing but one manufacturer amongst many, 
and its form of profit is the defence of the nation, and it ought 
to pay rates like any other manufacturer having a profitable 
use of premises, On the other hand it is urged that the Bill 
only extends to England, and that, if the Government pays 
rates, the general taxation of the country must be increased, 
and thus poor people in Scotland and Ireland will have 
to find more money in order that rich people in wealthy 
English towns may find less. It is also argued that 
the Government itself creates much of the wealth which 
bears the rates from which Government property is exempt, 
and that Portsmouth has already got its equivalent in the 
choice made of it as the field in which a very large part of 
the money raised by taxation is expended. ‘The proposal to 
tax municipal property has not as yet provoked any opposition, 
but a feeble word was spoken on Thursday for charitable, 
scientific, and literary institutions ; while the outcry against the 
notion of taxing Sunday and Schools was so strong 
that Mr. Stansreup had virtually to yield the point, and to 
agree that, if the House wished, the proposal should be with- 
drawn in Committee. The Governmen:, in fact, lets it be 
understood that as to all its proposals it will listen to re- 
commendations and suggestions in Committee, provided the 
main principle is kept inviolate, that personal property shail 
not be rated, and that all real property shall be rated which 
can practically be made to bear rates. 

Although, however, these are the main instances of total or 
partial exemption, there are other minor unes with which the 
Government has attempted to deal; and in each case there is 
very great difficulty in saying what is the right rule to be laid 
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down, and any decision to which the House may come will, 
unless the greatest precautions are used, work injustice in the 
case of some persons. It is, for example, a very vexed 
question how machinery ought to be rated; and Mr. CawLey, 
speaking on behalf of a borough where machinery is largely 
used, insisted that no Act ought to be passed which did not 
define what machinery should be rated. At present machinery 
fixed on stone is rated, and machinery fixed on timber is not rated. 
If, again, a large quantity of machinery is worked from a 
single engine, the engine and boiler are rated ; but if each 
machine is worked by a small separate engine fixed near it, 
the boiler and steam-pipes only are rated. These are small 
matters, but one special instance illustrates the difficulty of 
doing equal justice in the levying of rates better than a large 
amount of general propositions. Then, again, it is proposed 
to rate growing timber; but Mr. Hentey suggested that if the 
rate only extended, as he supposed, to woodlands, the owners 
of very valuable trees in hedgerows would escape, and this 
would be unfair; while Mr. Cross suggested a problem the 
answer to which it is not very easy to see. Supposing, he said, 
a man has a life estate in land, and his life lasts the time 
while the trees are growing. He dies, and his successor cuts 
and fells the timber. The tenant for life has paid rates all his 
life without a farthing of profit. ‘The successor has all the 
profit without having paid any rates. Mr. Cross sug- 
gested that the Government should devise some means 
by which the outlay for rates might be repaid by the feller 
as the trustee to the executors of the unfortunate tenant for 
life ; but the clause would beso very difficult to draw that Mr. 
STANSFELD is scarcely likely to take the trouble to draw it, or 
to make himself responsible for it, unless he is obliged; and yet 
no one can deny that Mr. Cross has shown a way in which the 
Bill may work injustice. The Bill also provides that game 
shall be rated, but here again many questions arise. If the 
landlord lets the shooting, there is no great difficulty, although 
what the tenant pays for is not so much property as amuse- 
ment. But when the landlord keeps the shooting in hand, he 
may have to pay for what to him is often not a profitable 
property at all; and theoretically it is not easy to see 
why a man should pay rates on the pheasants he feeds 
and kills more than on the chickens he feeds and kills. The 
distinction really consists in its being thought amusing to kill 
pheasants, and not amusing to kill chickens; and it is the 
amusement, not the property, that is taxed. The Valuation 
Bill also deals with the old dispute so familiar to the readers of 
economical treatises, as to the basis on which a large house in 
the country is to be taxed. It enacts that regard shall be had 
“ to the annual value to the occupant in respect of its actual 
“use and occupation.” Mr. CawLey remarked that it was 
impossible to have used words more open to litigation. 
Great proprietors often have several houses, in one or two of 
which they live, while they keep a third in repair, out of 
deference to family tradition. What in such a case is 
the annua] value to the owner of one of the houses 
at which he does not live, although legally he is the 
occupier? Or, again, a man may have inherited a house 
three times too big for him, and although its annual value 
would be great to a richer man, its possession may be a 
positive loss to him. It may be repeated that these are but 
tiny objections, and that few people will be much injured 
if in such respects the Bill is defective. But men natu- 
rally look at a Rating Bill from their own point of view, and 
see how the new shoe will pinch their own particular foot; 
and one of the great obstacles which Mr. StansreLp has to 
face is that almost every clause of his Bill hurts somebody, 
that he will have to meet one little outcry after another, and 
that in most instances each little outcry will have some very 
fair foundation for its existence. 


GERMANY. 


HE Session of the Prussian Parliament has closed, and 

its work has been done. It has passed the famous 
Ecclesiastical Bills which must mark so decisive an epoch 
in German history. Prince Bismarck took occasion before 
the close of the Session to review his work, and to express his 
final sentiments on its character and on the necessity which 
had dictated it. He made no disguise of the fact that 
the law of the German Parliament for the expulsion of the 
orders affiliated to the Jesuits had been carried out with con- 
siderable rigour; and, although he explained that many 
brothers and sisters of the orders had been left in peace, he 
made it clear that every one from whom the slightest cause 
of offence could be apprehended had been turned out of the 


country. To get rid of the worst of his enemies, and to keep 
those in the second rank of obnoxiousness under very strict 
control, is his plan, and it is a plan which he is carrying out 
in the face of day, and with the hearty concurrence of 
Liberal Germany. He seems to have thought it necessary to 
reply to some of his critics who had objected that his 
policy was entirely out of keeping with the policy which 
England and Russia pursue towards Ultramontanism. As to 
Russia his answer was simplicity itself, Others might fancy 
they understood the policy of Russia, but he had the advantage 
of really understanding it, and he could speak from personal 
knowledge when he said that those who supposed Russia to 
have any kindly feeling for Ultramontanism were entirely 
mistaken. Nor could he believe that England could view 
with much sympathy a set of people who had succeeded in 
making constitutional government in Ireland impossible. 
Perhaps we in England should scarcely allow that what 
Prince Bismarck said was not in some degree exaggerated, 
but if he had chosen to say that we are very tired of con- 
ciliating Irish ecclesiastics, and that the greater degree of 
lenity with which Englishmen regard Ultramontanism is 
largely due to the fact that they have not to apprehend 
from it the political dangers with which Ultramontanism 
threatens Germans, we should not have had anything to do 
but to agree with him. That the real battle in Prussia is still 
to be fought when the measures now passed into law come 
to be practically applied is obvious to every German, 
and Prince Bismarck is the last man in the world to try to 
conceal it. ‘The bishopshave met, and have vowed that they 
will resist to the utmost the laws of their persecutors, and 
will suffer everything rather than concede anything. We must 
own that it is very hard to understand how the new laws, and 
especially that requiring every minister of religion to receive 
a lay education, can be carried out without an amount of 
oppressive interference that will make the action of the State 
wear the appearance of something very like tyranny. All 
that can be said is that Prince Biswarck uniformly asserts 
that he has counted the cost of what he is doing, and that if, 
in dealing with resolute and unscrupulous enemies, boldness 
is prudence, he certainly has been sutticiently bold. 


Ultramontanism, however, is by no means the sole cause of 
trouble to the German Cuancettor. The thorn of his con- 
quered provinces is always running into his side, and his 
astonishing frankness was never perhaps more clearly dis- 
played than in his recent speech on the present state of 
Alsace and Lorraine. His audience endured to hear from him 
what they certainly would have received with explosive indig- 
nation from any one else, that one cause of the difficulty of 
governing those provinces is the inability of Northern Ger- 
mans to make themselves pleasant. Nothing can be more true, 
and nothing could be more salutary than that the governors 
should take this disagreeable fact into consideration when they 
wonder why the governed dislike them. Prince Bismarck 
might have added that not only do the Alsatians dislike the 
Germans, but they like the French, They have exchanged 
masters kindly, easy, and sympathetic, for masters harsh, diffi- 
cult, and rigid. They feel like boys who have seen a placid, 
indolent, tender-hearted schoolmaster sent away, and a prig- 
gish certificated teacher placed over them in his stead. There 
is no sign whatever that Germany has as yet made any way in 
the affections of the provincials. They have been bribed by 
handsome allowances out of the French indemnity; but they 
have taken the bribes without thanking the bribers. It has been 
found necessary to propose a Bill to the German Parliament 
extending the term during which the provisional state of things 
is to continue in the newly acquired provinces. The diflicul- 
ties of local administration seem also to grow greater rather 
than less. One member of a town council is so extremely 
annoying that he has to be dismissed, and immediately all the 
other members resign because they will not seem to desert 
their friend and colleague. This is very provoking, for what 
can Prince Bismarck do, except concentrate the administra- 
tion of the town in the hands of some stern North German, 
who is sure to take every possible means of keeping the 
wound of disaffection open? Prince Bismarck can but trust 
to time and patience. The world, he says, is sceptical 
as to the skill and adroitness of Germans in the art of 
government, but it cannot possibly call in question that the 
Germans will persevere. Through good and through evil 
they will carry on a task which they have once begun. 
Prince Bismarck, however, invited his hearers to believe 
that there was one ray of hope to gild the gloomy prospect. 
Before long Alsatian deputies will take their seats in the 
German Parliament, and this will do them, and those whom 
they represent, a vast amount of good; it will show them 
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what Germany really is, and what are the virtues and 
resources of the Empire to which they have been annexed. 
Whether he is right or wrong, it is evident that Prince 
Bismarck spoke in accordance with a general idea which colours 
his whole conception of the relations of these provinces to 
Germany. His view is that Alsatians are to be made Germans 
not in Alsace, but in Germany. Some months ago he dilated 
on the beneficial influences which would be derived from 
Alsatians joining the German army, being quartered in 
German towns, and mixing in the social and domestic life of 
German circles. ‘The private soldier and the deputy are thus 
to learn the same lessons, and instil into the minds of those 
they have left behind the same thoughts as to the advantages 
which Germany can confer and the evils it can inflict. 


Success always succeeds, and many little triumphs have 
been won by Prince Biswarck in addition to his two great 
triumphs of making the Upper House succumb on the Counties 
Bill and in passing his ecclesiastical measures. In the first 
place, he has managed to remodel the Prussian Ministry until 
he has at last secured a majority of avowed Liberals and 
trustworthy followers. In the next place, he has entirely 
altered the tone of the Conservative party; they have just 
issued a manifesto in which they heartily accept the new 

ition he has created for them. They seem as if they were 
sincerely obliged to him for all that he has done. The 
manner in which he broke the neck of the resistance of the 
Peers seems to have faded out of their thoughts, and they 
have nothing more to say as to his ecclesiastical Bills than 
that it now behoves the Evangelical Church to see that it 
makes capital out of the new order of things, and uses 
the advantage which a_ hea alliance with the State 
may give it in the face of Catholic disaffection. The 
only point on which they insist as the special sign of 
their Conservatism is that they are, and intend to be, 
enthusiastically loyal. But as the Kine goes heartily 
with his Minister, loyalty comes to be the flag under 
which Conservatives will fight the battle of Liberals. The 
German Parliament is even more ready than the Prussian to 
advance in the path in which Prince Bismarck seeks to 
push it. If any questions could have been supposed likely 
t cause dissensions in the Parliament, they would have been 
the questions springing out of the proposal for the recasting 
of the coinage and paper circulation of the Empire. But 
although differences of opinion have shown themselves, there 
has been no bitterness, and no inclination to oppose, from 
jealousy of Prussia, schemes in many respects alien to the 
habits and distasteful to the feelings of the smaller States. 
The Parliament, too, is always contriving something of its 
own free motion which shall impel some backward part 
of Germany in the new paths of unity and Liberalism. 
Tt has just a resolution that it is not fit that 
any porticn of Germany should be destitute of local 

esentative institutions. Mecklenburg was the tiny 
offender which this resolution was intended to affect. It has 
long been completely in the hands of perhaps the most 
petty and backward aristocracy in Europe, and this aris- 
tocracy views with sublime horror the notion of common 
people pretending to take a part in government. Before the 
censure of the Empire, however, even the nobility of Meck- 
lenburg will probably give way, and it deserves notice that 
the Granp Duke by no means shares the sentiments of his 
nobles, and is as anxious as his humblest subject that 
Mecklenburg should have a Lilliputian Parliament of 
its own. It is not only on account of Mecklenburg 
that this deserves notice; for it may be observed 
that the small princes of Germany have, on the whole, shown 
themselves much more inclined to reform than could have 
been expected. They used to be laughed at or scorned as 
men with the ideas of another century, absorbed in the con- 
templation of their trivial grandeur, and without even the 
mental faculties on which new thoughts could work. But 
the world was unjust to them, and whether their motives may 
hawe been those of fear or awakening intelligence, they have, 
with few exceptions, shown a desire to meet the general 
wishes of the country which does them considerable credit. 


THE IRISH PEACE PRESERVATION ACT. 


Figg Bill for renewing the Irish Peace Preservation Act 
passed through its different stages with less than the 
usual accompaniment of cant. It is still conventionally 
necessary that a Minister should affect to regret the necessity 
of legislating in accordance with the circumstances of the 
Community; but Lord Hartineton, in his speech on the second 


reading, passed as soon as possible from the accustomed com- 
monplaces to the reasons which render the renewal of the Act 
expedient. It was scarcely necessary to adduce any further 
proof of the necessity of renewing the Act than the statement 
that the Lorp-Lizvurenant had found it necessary to proclaim 
nearly every county in Ireland. In other words, the country can 
only be governed by the employment of powers which are 
not conferred by the ordinary law. Another statute, called 
the Life and Property Protection Act, is only applied to the 
whole or part of two or three counties; but the operation of 
the Westmeath Act, as it is commonly called, has been con- 
spicuously beneficial. Agrarian crime has been reduced to 
a mere traction of the amount which prevailed before the 
passing of the Act; and Lord Harrtineton stated that the 
imprisonment of only nine persons under the provisions of the 
law had practically crippled Ribandism in Westmeath. It is 
possible that some fanatics of liberty may think it desirable 
that a handful of murderous conspirators well known 
to the police should enjoy perfect immunity because 
their guilt cannot be substantiated by legal proof. Whether 
any of the Irish members are troubled with these excessive 
scruples may be reasonably doubted. Twenty-eight members 
voted against the second reading of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill with full knowledge that their opposition would be 
as ineffective as it was perhaps sincere. There is no reason 
to suppose that they really differed from the great majority of 
their colleagues who took the opportunity to be absent. ‘The 
opponents of the Bill complained bitterly that the Treasury 
Bench was empty while new chains were forging for un- 
happy Ireland; but if Ministers and English and Scotch 
members abstained from swelling a majority already sufficient, 
there was nothing to prevent indignant Irish patriots from 
protesting against a tyrannical measure. Mr. MircHEeLL 
Henry explained the absence of his colleagues on the singular 
theory that they have not the spirit to contend with their 
oppressors in an alien Parliament; but it might have been 
thought that a defeat would have furnished a better argu- 
ment for Home Rule than a display of entire indifferenee to 
Lord Hartineton’s project of coercion. Another explanation 
of their absence may perhaps be found in their estimate of 
the opinion of their constituents. Even in Westmeath, peace- 
able men are more numerous than assassins, and, under a 
system of secret voting, the mass of the population may 
perhaps not be disinclined to secure to itself protection against 
the Ribandmen and their leaders. The O’DonocuuE had the 
courage to express the conviction which he probably shared 
with many members of the minority. Every Irish member 
who failed to take part in the division may fairly be considered 
a supporter of the Bill. The few adversaries of the measure 
are ostensibly committed to the proposition that murderers 
ought not to be locked up, and that journalists are entitled 
to publish treason with impunity. The rebel press, even 
under the restrictions of the Peace Preservation Act, indulges 
in a freedom which elsewhere would be regarded as unbounded 
license. In general it may be said that no loyal or respectable 
subject is in any degree incommoded by the provisions of the 
Act, and that its penalties can only be incurred by the most 
reckless violators of the law. 


When the Bill went into Committee, Mr. Pim proposed that 
it should be referred to a Select Committee consisting of all 
the Irish members, with the addition of Mr. Bruce and Lord 
HartineTon. If the motion had been carried, the proposed 
Committee would immediateiy have divided itself into two 
hostile parties ; and perhaps its discussions would have thrown 
light on the probable results of Home Rule. The reasons 
against Mr. Pim’s proposal were obvious and conclusive. It 
is the business of Committees either to collect information for 
the use of the House or to elaborate in detail some measure 
which has been adopted in principle. It is by an entirely 
different machinery that the Scotch members retain for them- 
selves the chief control over measures which concem their 
constituencies. Dr. Batt protested with appropriate vigour 
against the innovation of establishing a little Irish Parliament 
at Westminster. The Committee could not have obtained 
any information which was not already accessible; and it is 
highly important that in all cases of suspension of tlie law 
the Government should be prepared to act on its own 
responsibility. 1t was a great mistake to refer the state of 
Westmeath to a Committee when the Life Preservation Bill 
was first introduced ; and the objections to Mr. Pim’s little 
Legislature are far more conclusive than the reasons 
which were formerly urged against reference to a more 
dispassionate tribunal. It was evident through the whole 
course of the languid opposition to the Bill that the pro- 
testing Irish members were not in earnest. One opponent 
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of the measure gravely complained of the provision which 
renders a licence for bearing arms, on the ground 
that it interfered with lawful and harmless pursuit of 
sporting. One of the most conspicuous instances of the injus- 
tice or inequality of English legislation for Ireland consists in 
the exemption of the Irish from assessed taxes, and from some 
other burdens of the same kind. If it is lawful in Ireland to 
shoot game without a licence, no such privilege is enjoyed by 
Englishmen; and Mr. Lowe has long since imposed a tax of 
ten shillings a year on persons who for any purpose carried a 
gun. As Mr. Ronayne justly observed, Westmeath tenants 
are not likely to take out licences for firearms to be employed 
in shooting their landlords; and it seems but a trifling hard- 
ship to be compelled to ask for a gratuitous certificate which 
would be granted as a matter of course to any respectable 
person. ‘The object of requiring the licence is to give the 
police a hold on the unlicensed patriots who may happen from 
time to time to be about to shoot their landlords or other 
objects of their dislike. Roving assassins who have not been 
able to provide themselves with the necessary document are 
likely to be apprehended if they are nevertheless found in 
possession of firearms. The Fenians who occasionally break 
into gun-shops at Cork or in other towns will be hampered 
in the use which they might feel inclined to make of their 
booty. It is difficult to imagine any case in which an honest 
and peaceable Irishman could suffer any inconvenience from 
the regulated permission to carry arms. 

The ease with which necessary Coercion Bills have lately 
been passed does credit to the good sense of Parliament and 
of the Irish members themselves. When the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act was first passed, and when the Westmeath Bill was 
introduced in the following year, it was thought necessary to 
mention the intended legislation in the Speech from the 
Throne, and in one instance to refer the evidence which 
justified the action of the Government to a Select Committee. 
At an earlier period great political issues turned upon Bills for 
preserving the peace of Ireland, and more than one Ministry 
was overthrown in the course of conflicts on the question. 


‘Lord Grey retired from office in 1834 in consequence of a 


long series of blunders and imtrigues in which some of his 
subordinates had contrived to engage with O’ConneLL. In 
1846 Lord Joun Russet, after standing aside to allow Sir 
Rozert Peet to pass the Bill for abolishing the Corn-laws, 
successfully coalesced with Lord Grorce Bentinck to drive 
the Minister from office by defeating a necessary Coercion 
Bill. The Tory leader boldly avowed his approval of the 
measure which he opposed, but he contended that a Govern- 
ment which had broken up its party could not be safely 
trusted with exceptional powers. Lord Jonn RvssELL, as 
soon as he had attained the object of driving his rival from 
office, immediately passed the measure which he had de- 
nounced as oppressive and unnecessary. All statesmen were 
then, as now, convinced of the necessity of preserving the 
peace of Ireland; but when parties were evenly balanced, it 
was sometimes thought expedient to court by liberal 
professions the favour of O’ConneLt and his adherents. 
In these days politicians have perhaps become more 
conscientious; and the robust faith of former times 
in the universal applicability of the British Constitution ) 
has been occasionally disturbed. Nevertheless interference 
with the common law rights of the Irish subject is 
carefully restricted within the narrowest limits. As a 
Liberal Irish member observed during the desultory debate 
on the Peace Preservation Act, no ordinary person would 
know that such a law was in force unless he derived his 
information from the seditious newspapers of London. The 
Irish Government seems to have exercised its powers with 
extreme moderation and with sound discretion. One Irish 
member called attention to the excess of arrests under the Act 
over the discharges and the present detentions. It appeared 
that some of the Westmeath Ribandmen are not in prison, 
and that they are not pursuing their usual avocations in the 
neighbourhood ; and it was regretted that some of the leaders 
had been allowed to leave Ireland for America as a condition 
of their release. As it is contrary to the principles of 
Englishmen to punish offenders without trial, the Government 
has probably acted with sound judgment in getting rid of some 
of the ringleaders in themost convenient manner. They had 
been taken into custody because it was known that they pro- 
moted murder and other crimes.of violence, although there 
was no legal evidence of their guilt. As the object was to 
get rid of criminals whom it was impossible adequately to 
punish, their expatriation was desirable for all parties. In 
the United States they will either abandon their former 


habits, or they will be convicted and punished without the 


smallest scruple. In the meantime life in Westmeath has 
become tolerably safe. Before trial by jury is re-established 
as the sole method of protecting society in Westmeath, it may 
perhaps have been found expedient to adopt the suggestions of 
the Select Committee on the Irish jury system. The modest 
remark that persons unable to read or write the English lan- 
guage ought to be exempted from serving on juries seems to 
deserve attention. 


THE SPANISH ELECTIONS. 


ty the Republican party in Spain or the Government 
ever attached importance to the general election, they 
must have been seriously disappointed by the result. The 
Federal Republicans have succeeded in returning an almost 
unanimous Assembly, except indeed that the uncompromising 
faction of their own body will constitute a troublesome 
minority. Within a few months two previous eleetions have 
provided as many Governments with overwhelming majorities, 
Sacasta and the Conservatives, ZorRILLA and the Progressists 
or Radicals, were in turn omnipotent, as far as power depended 
on the ostensible opinion of the constituencies. ZoRRILLA 
showed his appreciation of the value of representative insti- 
tutions in Spain by endeavouring to induce some of his 
political opponents to accept seats in the Upper House of the 
Cortes. Sacasta had before him been accused, probably with 
justice, of packing the elections; but in Spain the Minister 
for the time being hardly needs to trouble himself with the 
details of interference. The supporters of each successive 
Government are the only politicians who have any sufficient 
motive for exerting themselves in the formation of the pre- 
liminary Committees which superintend the elections. The 
control of the ballot-boxes conveys an irresponsible power 
over the returns; and the electors, even if they felt any in- 
terest in the elections, knew that it would be useless to vote 
for Opposition candidates. On the present occasion, the 
great mass of the population, anticipating the inevitable 
result, deliberately abstained from voting; and it is 
doubtful whether even the dominant party exhibited its 
full numerical strength. According to the electoral law, 
if indeed there can be said to be any constitutional 
law in Spain, the suffrage was restricted to voters who 
had attained the age of twenty-five; but the Republican 
Government, for the purpose of ensuring ripeness of political 
judgment, arbitrarily extended the privilege to all persons 
over the age of twenty. It has, after all, only been found 
possible to induce a fourth or fifth part of the qualified electors 
to vote ; and, in substance, the return of the Constituent Cortes 
is equivalent to a census of the Republican minority, including 
the stray politicians who habitually support any Government. 
which may be in power. It is evident that no value will 
attach either to the ordinary or to the constituent legislation 
of a body which is virtually nominated by the Ministers that 
they may continue to exercise power in its name. After the 
discreditable Parisian catastrophe of 1848, the Constituent 
Assembly contained a large majority of members opposed to the 
policy of the revolutionary Government. The sham Spanish 
election still more emphatically condemns the Republican 
usurpation. As soon as the nation finds means of expressing 
its will, any movement for the overthrow of the Government 
aud the Cortes will be morally excusable, if only it is 
justified by success. 


The process of making a Constitution will be a farce, except 
so far as it involves the abstruse problem of Federalism. For 
sixty years past ingenious legislators have provided the 
Spanish nation with a long succession of impracticable and in- 
operative Constitutions. In every instance the object has 
been to apply principles of extreme democracy to the details 
of government and administration, and the latest experiment, 
completed three or four years ago, was applauded by the 
leader of the Hyde Park rioters as a model system which 
might be advantageously copied by the benighted Legislature 
of England. The limitation of age which formed the only 
check on universal suffrage has already been abolished by the 
Republican Government ; and, with the best possible intentions, 
it is impossible to provide larger securities for that kind of 
liberty and equality which finds favour with modern revolu- 
tionary theorists. It will be perfectly easy to renew the pro- 
hibitions against suspension of the ordinary rights of law; 
and the Republican generals in the Northern provinces will 
disregard any enactment of the kind as willingly as if they 
were under the orders of Prim or Serrano. The difficulties 
of the Constituent Cortes will commence with the task of 
organizing a Federal Government. In the first place, no poli- 
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tician in or out of Spain knows what Federalism means; nor 
has CAsTELAR ever succeeded, notwithstanding his rare powers 
of language, in expounding in intelligible terms the faith 
which he professes. The anarchical classes, who alone wish in 
earnest for a Federal Republic, desire, as far as they have any 
definite plan, that the country should be governed by them- 
selves, through the agency of local Clubs exercising despotic 
and irresponsible power m every town and district. They 
have persuaded themselves that there is no necessity for main- 
taming a national army, or for contributing to the expenses 
of a central Government. The revenues of the dominant 
Juntas or deputations will probably consist of forced loans, or 
of other exactions from the wealthier classes; and some of 
the more advanced Clubs are prepared in their respective 
districts to abolish property altogether. Cultivated Republi- 
cans such as Figueras and CasTeLar have no disposition to 
concur in a dissolution of political society; but they will 
grievously disappoint their adherents if they content them- 
selves with proposing a mere enlargement of the functions of 

incial authorities. It will scarcely be proposed that the 
Sgerent kingdoms which were finally united under the sceptre 
of Ferpinanp and Isabe.xa should once more be severed for 
adwinistrative purposes; and, on the other hand, there is no 
historical pretext for the establishment of the smaller provinces 
as independent States of a Federation. Statesmen cannot 
dispense, like local demagogues, with an army, and the military 
force must necessarily be subject to central control. The 
recent policy of arming Republican Volunteers for the purpose 
of keeping the regular army in check would, if it were 
habitually pursued, render civil war inevitable. If the 
Spaniards really desire Federal institutions, they ought to 
have maintained the Monarchy as the connecting link of the 
various communities within the Union. 


If the centrifugal force which undoubtedly exists in Spain 
ultimately prevails, the Constituent Cortes will have little 
share in the task of disruption. The pretensions of an 
Assembly elected by a fraction of the community will not be 
seriously accepted either by friends or by enemies. ‘The last 
Parliament was summarily turned out of doors by Ficueras 
and his colleagues, amid general indifference; and the body 
which succeeds it will have even less title to respect. It is a 
curious and instructive fact that universal suffrage never 
believes in itself. The multitude, once convinced of its own 
indefeasible supremacy, logieally infers that it is impossible to 
transfer to representatives an inalienable right. The new 
Cortes will, at the risk of dissolution, obey the orders of the 
Government, until some rival faction succeeds in grasping 
executive power. If the proposed Federal Constitution 
proves to be unpopular, the Cortes will be unceremoniously 
ejected to make room either for a more docile Assembly or 
for a dictatorship. If any portion of the army retains its dis- 
cipline and organization, no long time will elapse before a 
military leader undertakes, probably with the general good 
will of the respectable classes, the meritorious and profitable 
duty of restoring order and security. The horror or dis- 
approbation which such enterprises have sometimes provoked 
would have no justification in a country which has for the 
present no constituted authority to respect. The Government 
exists by the favour of the rabble of Madrid, and of that part 
of the military force which proved too strong for the con- 
servative section of the militia in the late disturbance. The 
Cortes will be still more powerless than a Ministry which in- 
cludes the recognized leaders of the party in power. For a 
freely elected Assembly Spaniards entertain little habitual 
deference, and it is notorious that the Constituent Cortes in no 
sense represents the nation. The few Conservatives and Pro- 
gressists who were elected will not even take their seats. 
Opposition to the establishment of a Federal Republic might 
be dangerous, and it would certainly be useless. 

When, after the abdication of the Kina, the Republic was 
first proclaimed, shallow observers congratulated the Spanish 
nation on the easy and peaceful transition from one form of 
government to another. More serious politicians were not 
surprised at the temporary calm which is almost always pro- 
duced on the morrow of a revolution by complacency on one 
side and by alarm on the other. The Republicans had for 
the moment obtained more than they had asked; and the de- 
feated Conservatives were gratified and surprised to find that 
they had not yet been molested. A section of the outgoing 
Progressists was admitted to a share in the administration ; 
and CasTELar, with fiorid eloquence, assured the representa- 
tives of Spain in foreign countries that the Republic was not 
less capable than the Monarchy of maintaining security and 
ony During three months which have since elapsed there 

been a Ministerial crisis, and a second revolution, 


mob of the capital. Zorritta and Sacasra on the first 
establishment of the Monarchy prudently retired into con- 
cealment or into exile. Oxozaca, who at the urgent 
entreaty of CasTeLar returned for a time to his place as 
Minister to France, has resigned, or is about to resign, 
his office, and has not thought it safe to return to Spain. 
Serrano, who three years ago occupied an almost regal 
position in Spain has found, in the necessity of escaping in 
disguise, the fit reward of his capricious intrigues against 
the foreign Prince whom he had himself invited to occupy 
the throne. The numerous fugitives may perhaps have 
shown excessive timidity ; but, by the common consent of all 
parties except the faction in power, society is exposed to the 
gravest danger. The Ministers are not anxious to injure 
their political opponents, but they could not have protected’ 
Serrano against thé violence of the rabble if he had not 
taken elaborate precautions for his own safety. The tran- 
quillity which has prevailed during the election proves 
nothing except the natural indifference of the constituency to 
a function which is nothing but a form. Moderate and 
thoughtful Spaniards probably, with few exceptions, now 
regret the generous impatience of statesmen and generals 
who could no longer tolerate the scandals of Queen IsaBeLLa’s 
Government and Court. It would, as the result has shown, 
have been better to bear with existing evils than to set the 
stone of revolution rolling. If Pri had lived, or if Serrano 
and his associates had loyally supported King Amapeo, there 
would have been another chance, of retrieving past errors. 
The prospects of improvement through the Republic are faint 
and distant. 


MR. MIALL ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


M* MIALL’S speeches carry those who hear or read 

them into a world which seems to have no connexion 
with that in which they are delivered. The mysterious 
beings with which this world of Mr. Miatw’s is peopled 
are suffering from an overpowering sense of religious in- 
equality. ‘The existence of an Established Church is as 
an iron driven into their very souls. The Dissenter as 
he is known to Mr. Mati is a being of a different order 
from the Dissenters who are to be met with every day. 
In business or in society the mask is on their face, the 
inward torture is hidden beneath the mechanical smile. 
There is a place, of which only Mr. seems to have 
the secret, in which this simulated cheerfulness is laid 
aside. It may be in the vaults under Mr. Spurczon’s Taber- 
nacle, or behind the hoarding which conceals from the care-. 
less or cruel gaze of members of the Established Church the 
rising glories of the City Temple. But, wherever it is, 
it evidently serves as a refuge for Nonconformists weary 
of acting a part. Here they can come from the House 
of Commons or the dinner party and clank their chains at 
pleasure. Here they can vow that, in spite of appearances, 
life with an Established Church is no better than a living 
death. Here they can join their mournful songs to an ac- 
companiment of abstract resolutions, This is the Dissenter 
as Mr. Miauu has the privilege of seeing him; and if the 
retiring Nonconformist nature would consent to show itself to, 
the world in its true colours, the Established Church would 
have but a few days to live. Majorities are not above being 
moved by the obvious wretchedness of minorities. If the 
iron could not be got out of Dissenters’ souls without over- 
turning the existing religious settlement, the general feel- 
ing would still be that it must be got out at any cost. 
But the Dissenters kindly spare their countrymen’s feelings 
by leaving the iron at home whenever they come out into 
society. They are in the habit of boasting, and boasting with 
very great reason, that they have got rid of all the disabilities 
to which they had for centuries been subjected by laws made 
in the interest of the Established Church. There is not a hard- 
ship left for them to complain of, except it be that they are 
forbidden to pray or preach in churchyards which belong 
to other people. We are so accustomed to these accents of 
triumph that Mr. MIALL’s yearly dirge comes upon us as a 
yearly surprise. It is true, no doubt, that the establishment 
by law of the Churches of England and Scotland involves a 
violation of religious equality. But there is scarcely any in- 
stitution established by law that does not involve a violation 
of principles equally dear to some minority or other. Why 
should the Dissenter who objects to a State Church be 
more considered than the Dissenter who objects to a State 
army? There may be good reasons for drawing a dis- 


tinetion between the two cases, but they must be reasons 
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founded on considerations of practical utility. If the majo- 
rity are justified in taking the Quaker’s money to pay the 
soldier who fights for them, they are equally justified, as a 
matter of theory, in taking the Baptist’s money to pay 
the parson who christens their children. If Mr. MIA. 
wishes to prove his point, he must condescend to particulars. 
He must show the precise harm that the violation of reli- 
,gious equality involved in the existence of an Established 
‘Church does to his clients. Where the Irish Church was 
concerned there was no difficulty in meeting this challenge. 
The mischiefs wrought by the violation of religious equality 
in Ireland were everywhere apparent. When Mr. MIALL can 
produce anything approaching to a similar list as regards the 
Church of England, he may feel confident of a similar victory. 


The violation of religious equality is only one of the charges 
which Mr. Mia. brings against the system of religious 
_establishments. It is a further vice of this system, he says, 
‘that it deprives the Church of the right of self-government, 
and a large part of his speech was devoted to an enu- 
meration of the evils sustained by the Church of England 
by reason of her bondage to the State. This argument 
admits of a very simple answer. Whether the interests of 
religion would or would not be promoted by the abolition of 
the Established Church, it is exceedingly unlikely that the 
‘Church of England, as we know it, would long survive the 
separation. Other Churches would arise out of its ruins, 
more enthusiastic, more dogmatic, more united. But the 
Church of England as it is would have gone hence, killed by that 
strife of parties which only the machinery of the State has the 
power to keep in abeyance. In 1869 there were some who 
predicted that the same result would follow from disesta- 
blishment in Ireland, but it was answered—and, we own, as 
we then thought, successfully answered—that the differences 
which divided the parties in the Irish Church were of too 
unimportant a character to have this effect. The event 
has proved the contrary. The Irish Church, which before 
disestablishment seemed to have only one party within its 
pale, has developed others with extraordinary rapidity, and 

already pushed revision to a point which threatens to 
end in open schism. If this is what has happened in Ire- 
land, what might be expected after a corresponding re- 
volution in England? The last thing that can be said of 
English Churchmen is that they are all of one party. On the 
contrary, they are, and avow themselves to be, of all shades of 
belief. Under the tolerant eclecticism of the State they some- 
how contrive to go on side by side; but if they were free to 
manage their affairs for themselves, this enforced harmony 
would not endure for a single year. The first Session of Con- 
‘vocation after disestablishment would bring out all the latent 
discords, and demonstrate the impossibility of two walking 
together who are not agreed. It is open to Mr. MIALL to 
contend that frank separation is better than unreal agree- 
ment; that High Churchmen who, as he would say, differ 
from Roman Catholics only on points of form, and Low 
Churchmen who agree with Dissenters upon all matters 
of substance, can have no genuine community of senti- 
ment or action; and that he who opens their eyes to this fact 
will be a true friend to both. We are not concerned to 
inquire whether Mr. MraLt would be right or wrong in 
asserting this. It is enough for our purpose to point out that 
what he does assert is something quite different. He promises 
the Church of England that she shall come out of the cauldron 
of disestablishment endued with new vigour. Those who 
feel sure that the institution which went into the cauldron 
would never come out at all may be pardoned for asking for 
some further evidence as to the ultimate results of the 
process. 

Mr. Mratv’s third and last proposition—for his fifth and 
sixth are simply deductions from those that have gone 
before—is that the existence of an Established Church im- 
poses on Parliament duties which it is not qualified to dis- 
charge. To this it may be replied that, as Parliament con- 
sistently omits to discharge them, this objection is deprived of 
its principal force. If the House of Commons were continually 
meddling with ecclesiastical matters, the position of affairs 
would soon become intolerable. But as for the most part it 
has the good sense to leave them alone, the worst that 
happens is that the Church is not as free to modify her organi- 
zation and machinery as some of her more enthusiastic mem- 
bers wish her to be. To those who value the Church of Eng- 
land as she is, and have no wish to see her subjected to radical 
changes in any direction, this is not a matter to be deeply re- 
gretted. These personsare ready to put up with an admitted 
absence of consistency and decision rather than lose the 


tolerance and largeness of mind which is to some extent | 


secured by subjection to the State. This subjection cannot 
have its perfect work except on condition that no important 
ecclesiastical changes can be introduced unless by Parliament, 
and that it is well understood that Parliament has no mind to 
introduce them. As things now stand, all parties in the 
Church of England have a large amount of practical freedom 
to go their own way, so long as they can anyhow bring 
themselves within the very elastic limits of conformity de- 
fined by the law. They may fairly think themselves fortunate 
that they are under the control of a Parliament which is content 
to let well alone, rather than under that of an ecclesiastical 
Synod inspired with a zeal for improvement which must end 
in two parties out of three being improved out of the Church. 
Upon all the three points, therefore, upon which Mr. Mian 
chose to rest his case it has broken down. He has not shown 
that the violation of religious equality is anything more than 
technical and nominal. He has not shown that the Church 
of England would be either stronger or freer if her subjuga- 
tion to the State were at an end. He has not shown that an 
harm follows from Parliament being nominally charged wi 
duties which in point of fact are performed by nobody. It is 
satisfactory that a position so weak in theory should have 
proved equally weak when brought to the test of a division. 
Mr. Giapstone’s speech aptly expressed the weariness of the 
subject which has overtaken the existing House of Commons ; 
and there is nothing to show that the feeling out of doors is 
in any way more favourable to Mr. MIALL’s cause. Until the 
verdict of the constituencies has been given against him, it is 
hardly to be expected that he should retire from the contest; 
but to all appearance the next general election will give him 
this additional excuse for leaving disestablishment to slumber 
awhile undisturbed. In the meanwhile, the zeal of that knot 
of self-conceited agitators which has been for some time 
deafening our ears with the assertion that the nostrum of the 
Liberation Society is ripe to be accepted as the prescription of 
the Liberal party will have received a salutary cataract of 
undeniably cold water. 


THE SHIP OF THE FUTURE. 


. or discussion in Committee on the Navy Estimates or 

Monday showed that the Admiralty are still very much 
in the dark as to the type of the war-ship of the future. 
They have undertaken to build a couple of large ships 
this year, but they have not yet been able to make up their 
minds what sort of ships these shall be. Of one of 
them Mr. Goscuen has given no account whatever, and 
though the other has been described as a new Fury, it turns 
out that she is to be different from the Fury, and also 
different from the Devastation. Indeed, for the matter of 
that, it is not quite certain what sort of a ship the Ad- 
miralty may make of the Devastation before they have done 
with her. She has always been spoken of as a mastless 
vessel, but she has been fitted up with a mast, and, 
according to Admiral Erskine, one of the biggest masts in 
the navy, and the Admiralty are considering whether she 
shall not have sails too. The Devastation has steamed over 
from Portsmouth to Queenstown, and is now waiting till 
there are some waves off Bantry which will test her sea- 
going qualities. As yet she has done very well, but 
then she has had only light winds and short waves to con- 
tend with. A ship that even in smooth water pounds 
the swell into spray and flings it on to the fore-deck in 
“clods” of thirty and forty tons, may be expected to have 
some lively experiences among the Atlantic rollers. There 
are two dangers to which the Devastation is exposed: first, 
the water may get into her; and, secondly, the water, even 
without getting inside, may lodge in such vast quantities on 
the deck as to weigh down the vessel. The first of these 
dangers is supposed to have been sufficiently guarded against 
in the construction of the ship. All the openings for air are 
carried far above the possibility of water bursting into them; 
and we have Sir Spencer Ropinson’s assurance that, as long 
as these openings are closed, even if the ship were to be 
forcibly immersed, she would be lighter than the volume of 
water she displaced, and, therefore, when released, must come 
to the surfuce. ‘These are points, however, on which argu- 
ment is rather thrown away on the eve of practical experiments. 
The best proof of the stability and buoyancy of the ship 
will be that she floats at sea. There is at least no room for 
any doubt as to what the Devastation is intended to be. The 
Admiralty are prepared to stand by her as a sea-going ship 
capable of sailing to the Channel, the Mediterranean, or across 
the Atlantic, and Mr. Goscuen has stated distinctly that, if 
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she fails in this respect, she will be a failure altogether. She 
draws too much water for coast defence, and for that purpose 
a more suitable vessel might be built at much less cost. 

It is important to know whether, in the Devastation, 
we have a good serviceable ship; but it is even more im- 
portant to know what is the right type of ship to go 
on building ; and we could afford to sacrifice the Devasta- 
tion if it would only be the means of solving this 
problem. It is obvious that, in the nature of things, a ship 
of war must necessarily be a compromise. She must be a 
fighting ship and a sailing ship, and her qualities in each case 
will always be in a great measure antagonistic. For fighting 
purposes the ship must carry heavy artillery, and must be 
protected by strong armour; and weight, even for its own 
sake, is desirable as a means of increasing the power of 
impact. On the other hand, you can hardly have a good 
seagoing ship without masts, and masts get in the way of 
the guns. A thickly-plated ship, which carries four 35-ton 


-guns in revolving turrets, sweeping the horizon on every side, 


and which can be propelled asa ram at the rate of over sixteen 
statute miles an hour, and then turned in a couple of 
minutes against another object in just the opposite direction, 
certainly leaves little to be desired as a fighting ship; and 
thus much may be said for the Devastation. But all these 
advantages have to be paid for out of her sailing qualities; 
and the question is whether too much has not been sacrificed 
in thisrespect. Even if her stability is proved, will she be 
sufficiently manageable in a heavy sea? And how long can 
she remain at sea? In other words, what stock of coals will 
she carry? It may be assumed that, even if it should be 
decided to try the effect of sails on the Devastation’s 
single mast, the sails will be regarded only as a very 
subordinate assistance to the engines, and that, if the 
engines broke down, the ship would be practically help- 
less. As the ship is propelled by two separate screws 
driven by double cylinders and separate engines, and as 
either screw is capable of alone propelling the ship, the 
chances of a total break-down of the machinery may be re- 
garded as somewhat remote. But even if the machinery were 
all right, it would be useless without coals. It was estimated 
in the first instance that the Devastation could from 
1,600 to 1,700 tons of coal, which would enable her, with a 
moderate consumption of fuel, to remain at sea for some 
thirty-six days; but the weights of the ship have since been 
increased to such a degree as to encroach considerably on the 
margin for fuel. It does not appear that the Admiralty have 
yet come to a definite conclusion on this point, but the excellence 
of the engines has in some measure got them out of the diffi- 
culty. The engines have developed upwards of a thousand 
horse-power more than was contracted for, and given the ship 
an extra speed of a knot and a quarter; and it is now cal- 
culated that 1,400 tons of coal would send her about as far 
as 1,600 tons on the original plan. But it has yet to be seen 
whether she can carry even this quantity of coal, and also 
what will be the effect of the reduced weight below on the 
general stability and buoyancy of the vessel. 


Mr. Goscuen has appealed to the House of Commons to 
have confidence in the Admiralty, and to allow them a wide 
discretion in applying the shipbuilding votes. They are 
anxious to see how the Devastation turns out, and they are 
also keeping a watchful eye on what other Powers are doing, 
and they would like not to be tied down too tightly to par- 
ticular plans, and to be able to take advantage of any new 
ideas or fresh experience that may turn up. In itself this 
seems to be reasonable enough. England of course cannot 
afford to sit still with folded hands waiting for a revelation 
of a perfect type of ship, while other countries are busily 
building ships which may not be ideally perfect, but which are 
at least extremely formidable. Still it may be just as well 
to be cautious in laying down new ships, and a delay of a few 
months can hardly make very much difference. The most 
certain way to waste both time and money would be to begin 
a ship in a hurry without having a clear idea of what it is to 
be. In the meantime it might be worth while to consider 
whether the arrangements of the Construction Department are 
really calculated to promote the object in view. The late 
Controller, in a pamphlet on the Devastation which he has 
just published, incidentally gives an instructive history of the 
progress of the designs for that ship. The late Constructor, 
Lord Durrerin’s Committee, and the present Council of 
Construction have all been employed upon it in succession. 
The result appears to be that the ship in its present 
form differs from the original design, and that the prin- 
ciples of that design have been thrown into somewhat 
dangerous confusion. According to Admiral Rosixson’s 


calculations, the weights of the Devastation, allowing for 
1,600 tons of coal, are 585 tons in excess of the estimate 
of 1871, and 552 tons beyond the first estimate of 1869; 
while her mean draft of water is nearly sixteen inches beyond 
the calculation of 1871, and thirteen inches beyond that of 
1869. “No one,” observes the Admiral, “ would be justified 
“in sending such a ship to encounter Atlantic weather with 
“an immersion exceeding by thirteen inches her intended 
“ flotation, and the only proceeding possible, if she is ever to 
“do that for which she was specially designed—namely, to 
“meet successfully Atlantic weather—is to diminish the 
“amount of coal and the quantity of projectiles which the 
“ ship was meant to carry; in other words, to clip the wings 
“and pare the talons of the most formidable sea-going ship 
“ yet designed.” In the late Controller’s opinion, the builders 
of the Devastation have fallen into the same error as the 
builders of the Captain in adding weights which are perhaps 
improvements to the parts where they are applied, but which 
vitiate the sea-going qualities of the structure asa whole. It 
is impossible to imagine any system better calculated to fritter 
away personal responsibility, and to destroy that unity of design 
which is so essential in work of this kind, than the system 
which appears to be at present in operation at the Admiralty. 
It has taken four years to produce the Devastation, yet at this 
moment there are several important questions as to her load- 
line, coal supply, &c., on which definite information is still 
wanting. It may turn out that the unexpected power of the 
engines will make up for the reduced stock of coals; but of 
course this could not have been in the original calculations 
of the Council of Construction. 


ITALY AND ANCIENT ART. 


R. RUSKIN is said to have declared some time ago that the 
atest service hey aes could render to art would be that 
of buying up Venice and devoting itself simply to the preservation 
of the City of the Lagoons. The proposal wasa little extravagant 
perhaps, but it exactly expresses the feeling which deepens on one 
year after year as one passes through Italy. Great as is the ruin 
wrought in the past, it is as nothing to the perils which seem to 
be awaiting the scanty relics of art and antiquity which the past 
has left. The possibility of a war with France is the common- 
place of every piazza. Yet the possibility of a war in Italy is, 
esthetically speaking, of much the same order as the possibility 
of an Irish row in the British Museum, with the Elgin Marbles for 
barricades against the police, and the Hamilton vases for missiles. 
The School of San Rocco has been justly pronounced one of the 
three most precious buildings in the world to an artist, but an 
artist can still see the mark where an Austrian shell during the 
siege of Venice by Radetsky tore its way through the roof. By 
a special piece of luck the missile rested on the floor beneath 
without exploding, but the existence of eighty of the grandest of 
Venetian pictures hung on the caprice of a fusee. At this moment 
the Italian Government is planning new fortifications for Rome, 
and next year we may be trembling with suspense over telegrams 
of congratulation that, although the front of St. Peter's has sutiered, 
the bombardment has not yet injured the Vatican, as we were 
trembling a year or two ago over the telegrams from Strasburg. 
But peace has its victories of destruction no less than war. The 
industrial revival of Italy is the most hopeful feature in its present 
condition, but docks and boulevards are terrible foes of the 
picturesque. Florence, with its new quarter, its widened and 
straightened streets, its restored churches and palaces, has 
almost ceased to be the Florence of Giotto or Machiavelli. The 
energetic Syndic who proposed to drive a broad road through 
the heart of Venice, and to turn the Piazza of St. Mark into an 
omnibus-stand, is still zealous to out his plans, and the 
choice of the city by the Peninsular and Oriental steamships 
must soon bring fresh warehouses of red brick to vary the line of 
—_ along the Grand Canal. Every one is crying for fresh 
ouse-room at Rome, and house-room can only be found by 
Haussmannizing the uiline and the Celian. Already the 
whole district from the Baths of Diocletian to Santa Maria 
Maggiore is a wilderness of brick and mortar; the gardens of the 
Palazzo Massimi are changing into streets and squares; and a 
d boulevard is charging straight on the Agger of Servius 
ullius, and carrying mound and wall triumphantly before it. The 
Esquiline, however, has been doomed ever since the railway chose 
it for its terminus; but Roman progress is far from being content 
with the Esquiline. Perhaps the loveliest and most picturesque 
quarter of the older city is the space between the Lateran and 
Santa Croce, the square of desolate ground hemmed in by the 
grand line of the Aurelian wall, scored across with broken lines of 
aqueducts, and cut off from the modern city by the Wolkouski 
ardens and the grass-grown road which leads to the Porta 
aggiore. There is no spot perhaps in Rome which is dearer to 
those who love the wild, solitary beauty that gives so strange a 
charm to the Eternal City ; but to the Municipio and the architect 
it is simply an available space, and the dreamer who returns from 
his musings beneath its ruins may see hanging in the Corso the 
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lan for covering it with “a fashionable quarter” and turning it 
into the Belgravia of the coming Rome. 

It is of course useless to quarrel with the inevitable results of 
the revival of commerce or the return of population after so many 
ages to Rome; and we should be doing injustice to modern Italy 
if we supposed her indifferent to the antiquity or the beauty 
which her progress endangers. Whatever may have been the 
case a short time back, there is very little wanton destruction 
nowadays, and more harm is done in the name of art and 
archeology than through indifference or contempt. If a fresco 
is disinterred from the whitewash of centuries, if a paintin 
is removed from the obscurity of a church to the local gallery, it 
seems to be found impossible to let it alone. Few events in the 
history of art are of greater interest than the recovery of the 
frescoes of Giotto at Florence, but in the memorable picture at 
the Bargello the figure of Dante has been changed beyond recog- 
nition, a squint given adroitly to his eyes, and different colours to 
his dress, while those at Santa Croce have been repainted from 
top to bottom till all identity is lost. Mr. Ruskin speaks some- 
where of having witnessed the “restoration” of a Tintoret in 
the Ducal Palace at Venice by the simple ministry of a bucket of 
white paint and a mop, and we ourselves were privileged to see 
much the same kindly attentions paid to the pictures with which 
Veronese adorned the church in which he lies buried. There is 
in fact but a single untouched Titian in Titian’s own city, the 
fresco of St. Christopher in the staircase leading to the Doge’s 
apartments ; and rumour attributes its preservation to the happy 
resolve of a resident Englishman, who, after discovering it in the 
seclusion where it had lain hid for centuries, flew at once to the 
Austrian commandant, and begged as a favour that it might be 
spared from the paint-brushes of the Academia. When the 
artists rushed upon their prey next morning, they found an un- 
wsthetic sentinel posted before it, whose bayonet sufficed to save 
Titian and St. Christopher. Architecture has fared better than 
its sister art, but here again the tendency is to do far too much. 
We are no longer Fe indeed to witness such barbarous de- 
facement of a great building as Florence witnessed under its last 
Grand Duke in the ease of Santa Maria Novelle, or Rome under 
its last Papal ruler in that of the Minerva. But the latest news 
from Assisi is a good instance of the over-zeal which we deprecate 
as fervently in archzol as Talleyrand is said to have 
deprecated it in diplomacy. Since the suppression of the famous 
monastery a series of repairs, for the most part judicious repairs, 
have been undertaken by the Government, and the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners appointed some ten years ago, that 
the wretched modern woodwork and rococo gilding with which the 
friars had loaded the church should be removed, has been rightly 
enough carried out. But the removal of the exquisitely worked 
choir-stalls erected by Maestro Domenico di San Severino in 1500, 
under the pretext of a wish to restore the church to the state in 
which its first builders left it, is a step which goes far beyond the 
limits of just restoration. Additions of really artistic value are a 
part of the history of any church, and in Italy, as in England, it 
seems difficult to drive into the head of modern architects that 
old buildings have a history as well as an origin, Italian build- 
ings, however, are undoubtedly more lucky than Italian pictures. 
The restoration of St. Zeno at Verona, and especially the re- 
opening of the confessional beneath the choir, has added a fresh 

deur to the grandest Romanesque church in Northern Italy. 
at of San Ambrogio has revealed beneath the chapel of St. 
Satyrus a crypt which seems likely to be the basilica of Fausta, 
the oldest Christian building in Milan. There is little to quarrel 
with in the care with which the invaluable mosaics at Ravenna 
are now being secured from further ruin; they are at any rate 
more fortunate than the mosaics of St. Mark’s, where the guide 
tears down unhindered a handful of tesserze for any gaping tourist 
who wishes to carry home a memento of his visit to the Lagoon. 
It is difficult to reconcile our mind to the restoration of St. 
Mark’s itself, necessary as it seems to have been for the preserva- 
tion of the building from ruin ; but we may take the recent evidence 
of Mr. Hemans as proof that no wanton injury is being done. 
Signor Dorigo, like his predecessor, professes to adhere to the 
Lae pe pe of simply repairing where ~ ag? is absolutely needful, 
and of using up again, as far as sible, the old material which 
he has temporarily displaced. The danger of such a process lies 
in the difficulty of abstaining from retouching, from sharpening 
the worn mouldings, or giving a fresh surface to the weather- 
beaten stone. At Murano, where the strictest principles of 
restoration were professed, the result has certainly been to give 
the well-known the look of a wholly new building. Un- 
necessary work should at any rate be religiously avoided, and 
the reported project for replacing the inimitable floor of St. Marco 
by a new floor of level mosaic can only be regarded as a job for 
the benefit of Signor Salviati and the works at Murano. 

The municipality of Rome has given a proof of the importance 
which it attaches to the preservation of the monuments of the 

ital by the appointment of an Archeological Commission, 
who are charged with the inspection of all the excavations at 
present going on, and who are fast collecting a very respectable 
museum from the discoveries made in digging foundations for the 
new quarter on the Esquiline. The Commission, however, seems 
capable of playing odd tricks with the one great monument which 
ought just now to be its peculiar care. Neither the fragments 
eserved on the Aventine nor the larger portions rescued from the 
royer near the railway station can rival in size or importance 
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the grand line of the Servian wall which has been exposed by one 
of the projected roads in a eonventual garden near Santa Maria 
Maggiore. If we may trust, however, an official-looking announce- 
ment in the Roman papers, some enterprising Americans have 
coolly proposed to clear the road by transporting these stones 
across the Atlantic, and the proposal has been accepted by the 
Commission with every expression of gratitude. We are not told 
whether the Colosseum is to follow, and we may perhaps venture 
to regard the announcement as an indifferent joke ; but there is the 
wall, and it is plain that if the whole of the Esquiline is to be 
traversed by straight streets and covered with boulevards and 
warehouses, the wall must go somewhere or other. The slowness 
with which Signor Rosa conducts his diggings in the Forum is a 
little provoking, but the discoveries of the oo? year have been of 
singular importance, and the point which he has now reached is 
one which can hardly fail to throw light on the general topo- 
graphy of the whole area. The angle where excavations have 
now commenced lies immediately in front of the well-known 
columns of the Temple of Faustina, and will probably reveal 
the steps which led up to the now buried Atrium before it, 
the original site of the mounted statue of M. Aurelius, which 
sincethe days of Michael Angelo has stood on the Capitol, as well as 
the Sacred Road from the Arch of Severus. The time must soon 
come when the whole area of the Forum will have to be cleared 
by the removal of the present ascent to the Capitol which so 
fatally bisects it at present, and of the side road in front of the 
church of Santa Martina, which now hides its communications 
with the great series of Basilicas and later Forums which 
stretched away to the Pillar of Trajan. It is not till this has 
been done that we shall be really able to look onthe Roman Forum ; 
but even now the space which has been cleared is sufliciently ex- 
tensive to do away with the need for those apologies for its diminu- 
tive size which are still so common in our guide-books. 

Here, in fact, as at the Palatine, Signor Rosa has done good work, 
but here, as there, half the value of his work is spoilt by his irrepres- 
sible propensity to what we must flatly call archeological forgeries. 
He likes to know the nature of everything he digs out, and he 
likes to give everything he digs out an air of completeness and 

rettiness. The visitor who looks on the larger expanse of the 
y ulian Basilica is naturally a little irritated when he tinds that all 
Signor Rosa found there were a few fragments of pavement, and 
that the long array of pillars which mark out its five aisles are 
simply of his own invention. The very fine sculptured slabs 
which were found last year near the column of Phocas have been 
topped and bottomed with fresh marble trimmings before they 
were set up for public inspection. On the Palatine matters have 
run to a far worse extent.. Like everybody else, Signor Rosa has 
his theory of the Palatine, but, unlike everybody else, Signor Rosa 
ean make the Palatine itself advocate his theory. Heis master of the 
ground, and if he believes “ Roma Quadrata ” to have occupied a 
certain space, he prefers simply to build up a wall and label it 
“Roma Quadrata.” A good many competent people believe the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator to have stood on the edge of the Forum. 
Signor Rosa, on the contrary, believes it to have stood in the 
central depression of the hill itself, which he calls the Mugonian 
Way. The one theory is perhaps as good as the other; but 
Signor Rosa has handicapped his own b — building up a 
mass of brickwork where he believes the Temple to have existed, 
and sticking an official board on the top of it with the words 
“Temple of Jupiter Stator.” As yet there are plenty of people 
who “ mind the bigging of it,” and the forgery, as we must call it, 
is a matter of more amusement than importance ; but even now it is 
not every one who discovers the trick, and in later times a whole 
literature of controversy may eddy round the heap of brickwork. 
Compared with this sort of work, the merely fantastic absurdi 
of the bulk of these official placards is of little moment. e 
smile, of course, when a board informs us that in one comer was 
the “* Home of Romulus and Remus,” or in another that “ Here 
Tanaquil addressed the People”; but in Rome every archeologist 
seems to take leave of common sense when he deals with the city’s 
origins, and Signor Rosa is not a whit more credulous than his 
rival antiquaries. A year or two ago Mr. Parker was grateful to 
an Indian colonel who “ confirmed Livy’s interesting story of 
Romulus and Remus” by a wonderful narrative of a wolf who 
suckled a little Hindoo; and this winter Mr. Washington Wood 
informed his audience, with admirable caution, that “with the one 
exception, perhaps, of her alleged immortality, he saw no reason 
for doubting Livy’s story of the Nymph Egeria.” One can only 
respect a robust faith of this sort, but then faith should not bolster 
itself with spurious “ Temples of Jupiter Stator,” and we trust 
that Signor Rosa will drop henceforth the trowel and stick 
simply to the spade. Of researches in less known spots we have 
said little, because there is little to say. The catacombs at 
Syracuse are said to be yielding some fruit in the way of Christian 
antiquities, and a new series of tombs has just been discovered in 
Etruria; but for the most part archzological activity has been 
confined to the bigger towns, A real harvest, however, is yet to 
be reaped in more secluded spots, and we may hope that the 
Government will soon turn its attention to places like Capri, 
where former diggings have been spasmodic and unsatisfactory. 
It is strange to think what treasures of ancient art must still, m 


all reasonable probability, lie buried beneath Italian soil, 
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PRESERVATION OF IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 


Sore Oxford men may perhaps remember the time when 
there was—we believe it goes on no longer—a certain Theo- 
logical Examination which led to no degree, which was required 

no Bishop, which gave a man no advantage in standing for a 
fellowship, the passing of which in short did a man no good in 
any way. It gave him, to be sure, the title of Candidate in 
Theology. But, as a rule, the position of a candidate is not one 
which men seek for its own sake, unless the candidature seems 
likely to lead to something more solid than the mere title of can- 
didate. So at least it is in worldly affairs, and experience showed 
that human nature was not very different when it came to be 
employed on theological subjects. Three Examiners were solemnly 
appointed at the proper times; a formula was drawn up for 
announcing, after the manner of a class-list, the names of those 
who the examination and so became entitled to the name 
of Candidate in Theology. Yet, as perhaps all people expected 
except the authors of the scheme, the number of those who 
came forward to be examined was not large. Once however, 
from what motive it is not recorded, a man did present himself. 
The three Examiners sat in due state; the candidate, if a man 
can be called a candidate who is not seeking any more. definite 
object than to be described as a candidate, appeared before them. 
They put their questions; he made satisfactory answers; the result 
had to be announced in form, but unluckily the plural form de- 
signed for the document would have been a breach of truth; the 
number had to be altered, and the gwasi-class list, the list of one 
eandidate, had to begin, not with “nomina eorum,” but with 
“nomen ejus.” Here we have a list of one, and another Oxford 
remembrance may perhaps vividly bring before some memories 
what was meant by “a procession of one.” Now we have lately 
come across a procession of one where we should certainly by our 
unassisted reason have looked for a much greater company. When 
the Irish Church Act was passed, it seemed to us and to some 
others a great point to secure those countless ecclesiastical remains, 
churches, cells, bell-towers, which are scattered up and down the 
whole land, against any injury which might be the result of the 
necessary change of ownership. Ruined and forsaken as they 
were most of them, quite unfit to be put to any practical ecclesi- 
astical purpose, ae 4 were still in every sense historical memo- 
rials, and many of them exhibited most curious and instructive 
architectural forms. We hoped that something at least had 
been gained by the twenty-fifth clause of the Act, which vested, 
as we fondly thought, all buildings of the kind in a public func- 
tionary with a view to their preservation. The paragraph of the 
clause with which we are concerned runs thus :— 

Where any church or ecclesiastical building or structure appears to the 
‘Commissioners to be ruinous, or, if a church, to be wholly disused as a place 
of public worship, and not suitable for restoration as a place of public 
worship, and yet to be deserving of being maintained as a national monu- 
ment by reason of its architectural character or antiquity, the Commissioners 
shall by order vest such church, building, or structure in the Secretary of 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, to be held by such Secretary, 
his heirs and assigns, upon trust for the Commissioners of Public Works, to 
be preserved as a national monument, and not to be used asa place of public 
worship, and the Commissioners shall ascertain and by order declare what 
sum is in their judgment required for maintaining as national monuments 
the churches, buildings, and structures so vested, and shall pay such sum 
accordingly to the said Secretary, to be held upon trust for the said Com- 
missioners, and to be applied by them in maintaining the said churches, 


buildings, and structures. 
We had fondly hoped that a very large number of churches 
: Th would, under the terms of this 


and other ecclesiastical buildin 

clause, have been set apart for preservation. We had always 
thought that the number of ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland which 
are quite unfit to be used as places of public worship, but which are 
worthy of being preserved as national monuments on account of 
their architecture or antiquity, was greater than could be found in 
any other part of Christendom. Their prevalence is one of the 
most marked features of the country. ere is no other country 
where all the ancient village churches, and several of the cathedral 
churches to boot, are no longer used for public worship, and have 
fallen into a state which ao: them quite unfit to be restored for 
purposes of public worship. And there is no part of Christendom 
in which buildings of this kind are more worthy of being pre- 
served, not indeed on account of their size or magnificence, but 
on account of their vast antiquity and the remarkable forms of 
their architecture. We of course bear in mind that the ruined 
monastic churches, which are also a characteristic feature of 
Treland, do not come under this head. They are not ecclesiastical 
buildings in the sense of the Act. That is to say, they were not in 
ecclesiastical ownership at the time of the passing of the Act. 
They had d to the Crown at the time of the dissolution, and 
from the Crown of course in hers | cases to private owners. With 


these therefore, with such buildi as Holy Cross and Hoar 
Abbey and the endless Friars’ churches, the Act had nothing to do. 
But, leaving them out, the ruined cathedral and parochial churches 
with their adjuncts would make a far longer list in Ireland than 
anywhere else. We should have thought that every one of them 
was worthy of being preserved asa national monument. Our sur- 
rise therefore was great when, in answer to a return moved for on 
h 13th, by Mr. Agar-Ellis—a return “ of all National Monu- 
ments provided for under Sub-section I. of Section 25, Irish 
Church Act”—the return itself made its appearance beiore the 
House of Commons in the form of a procession of one. One 
Monument, at least one up of monuments, only had been 
thought worthy of being set apart for preservation under the 


terms of the Act. Now undoubtedly, if we were to be placed in 
the same kind of hard strait as the wife of Intaphernes, if all 
the ancient monuments of Ireland were going to be destroyed, 
but we were allowed to save one monument or one group of 
monuments, we should make the same choice which the 
Commissioners have made. For the list of one, the “ nomen 
ejus,” the single name to be found on the Commissioners’ return, 

ated “Office of Public Works, March 19, 1873,” and signed 
E. Hornsby, Secretary, runs thus :—“The Ecclesiastical Ruins on 
the Rock of Cashel, County of Tipperary.” This is the be- 
ginning and ending of the document. Now the ecclesiastical 
ruins on the Rock of Cashel would clearly be the one thing to 
save, if only one thing could be saved; but when it is open to 
the Commissioners to save everything if they please, we cannot 
understand why they should so — make up their minds to 
save the ecclesiastical ruins on the Rock of Cashel only. Nor do 
things seem to be much mended when we come across a Bill “ to 
provide facilities for vesting the Rock of Cashel in Trustees,” 
which stands for its second reading on some day in the Whitsun- 
tide recess, and is therefore likely to fall by a fate hardly less 
ignominious than that to which it succumbed last year, when it 
was wrecked on Standing Orders. If this Bill had the slightest 
chance of being seriously entertained, we should have a good deal to 
say about it. As it is, however, a scarcely concealed manceuvre to 
relight the flame of religious discord in Ireland by appropriating to 
Roman Catholic uses a monument which by general consent was 
to be preserved as the common property of all Ireland, we may 
safely dismiss it without further notice. 

But, to come back to our own subject, surely Commissioners and 
Secretary and everybody else concerned, no less than the proposers 
of the new Bill and the Trustees whom they propose to name, must 
know that there are other places worth saving as well as Cashel. 
Surely, if they have gone nowhere else and seen nothing else, they 
must some time or other have made the tour which everybody 
makes to the Seven Churches of Wicklow—that is, the old Cathe- 
dral of Glendalough and its surroundings. We really thought 
that all the world had heard of St. Kevin's Kitchen. We 
can hardly suppose that the Commissioners and all the rest 
of them look on the churches of Glendalough as in a fit 
state, to be restored for public worship of any persuasion. ‘Lhe 
only alternative then is that they mean deliberately to pro- 
nounce that these buildings are not worthy, on account of their 
architecture or antiquity, of being preserved as national monu- 
ments. Why the very tourists would cry out if the Seven 
Churches were done any damage to. Or are the Commissioners 
misled by the name“ kitchen,” and do they think that neither 
the so-called kitchen nor any other of the Glendalough build- 
ings are ecclesiastical buildings, and that therefore they have 
no part nor lot in the matter? The document is dated from 
Dublin ; has no one belonging to the Office of Public Works ever 
gone so far out of the city as to get a sight of St. Doulough’s 

hapel? It is surely an ecclesiastical building ; it is surely, from 
its architecture and antiquity, worthy of preservation as a national 
monument, And, to keep again within the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
is there not Clondalkin owe Tower, which we thought everybod 
went to see, even those who do not go to St. Doulough’s? Is 
there not further off Clonmacnois, Monasterboice, a crowd of places 
—all the places, one might say, which Dr. Petrie took so much 
trouble to draw and describe press at once on the mind of any 
one who knows anything of Irish antiquities—but perhaps they are 
too far from Dublin for any one belonging to the Office of Public 
Works to know anything about them. Still we should like to 
know what is to be done with the puzzling case of Kildare 
Cathedral, the Irish Llandaff, with its nave in ruins and its choir 
rebuilt and recast in a form of the most ingenious ugliness. 
Surely something should be done to it; either the nave can, 
after the happy precedent of its Welsh fellow, be restored 
for Se of public worship, or it cannot; and if it cannot, 
surely it is one of those national monuments which most 
deserve to be preserved on account of their architecture and 
antiquity. But, at any rate, it should not be left altogether to 
shift for itself in the way in which we saw it some years back. 

There is certainly something very perplexing to the untutored 
mind in the fact that a public body Should in this way declare that 
in all Ireland there are no ruined ecclesiastical buildings, except 
those on the Rock of Cashel, which are worthy of being preserved as 
national monuments. They cannot, like Mr. Ayrton, look on them 
as vaults, for a vault is just the thing which in Ireland is hardly 
ever seen. But we think that we have hit on the explanation. 
The Commissioners and the Office of Public Works are perhaps 
still in the pre-scientific stage, or perhaps they have hearkened to 
Mr. Brash or Mr. Marcus Keane. One would have thought that 
all the Round Towers in Ireland would at once have been put 
down in the return. But perhaps the officials have not read either 
their Giraldus or their Petrie ; pee they do not know that 
“ecclesiastics turres” are “ecclesiasticee turres” ; perhaps they 
think that they are the wicked idolatrous erections of Phoenicians, 
Buddhists, or Cuthites; perhaps they may even, like the hap- 
less O’Brien, see in them the demoralizing works of the de- 

ed votaries of abominable mysteries, As such they perhaps 
think that they do not deserve the name either of eccle- 
siastical buildings or of national monuments. If so, we quite 
agree with them that it would never do to restore them 
for that kind of public worship for which they think that 
they were set a But surely nationality might strain a point ; 
surely, in an island where so many saves have settled, trom 


Scotta the daughter of Pharaoh or the still earlier lady 
with a name something like Caesar who landed on a Tuesday 
before the Flood, surely here at least all peoples, nations, and 
languages might agree to look on anything that has been ever 
built on the soil, whether by Pheenicians, Milesians, Scythians, 
Celts, Saxons, or anybody else, as all entitled to the rank of 
national monuments. We really may fairly ask the Commissioners 
and everybody whose business it is to look a little further afield, 
to give us some kind of security that not only the ruins on 
the Rock of Cashel, but the ecclesiastical ruins generally through- 
out Ireland, unique and precious as they are in many ways, may 
be put out of the reach of wanton destruction or damage. The 
are national monuments in the fullest sense; monuments in whic 
every man in [reland, of whatever race or religion, has an interest ; 
monuments in which every man everywhere, who cares for one of 
the most curious pages in the history of Europe and of Christendom, 
has an interest hardly less deep. 


A FEW SPRIGS OF MAY. 


'TVHOSE who believe that Ultramontanism and Ultraprotestant- 

ism grow from a common root may perhaps find some con- 
firmation of their belief in the avidity with which the devotees 
of each, year after year, welcome the month of May. The First of 
May, so long regarded in Christendom as the feast of two Apostl 
seems now almost exclusively to be observed in the Continen 
churches as the first day of the “month of Mary.” We lately 
heard an eloquent preacher open the May campaign of 1873 in the 
presence of a crowded auditory in the Dom at Cologne. He re- 
marked that the Almighty, in creating and giving character to this 
month, seems to have foreseen that it would in time become known 
in the Church as the month of the “ Himmels-kéniginn.” He 
drew picturesque analogies between May in Nature and May in 
Grace. It struck us, indeed, as he poured out his wg! of 
flowers, blossoms, a age sweet scents, and the blue 
heavens, that he was rather describing May as it ought to be 
than the May we have been enduring. But he may —_ have 
regarded the rain and the cold winds as fit accompaniments for the 
May in which the promulgator of the Immaculate Conception is a 
prisoner in the Vatican. 

It struck us at the same time that, if one might take the preacher’s 
principles and leave out his illustrations, he was providing an ad- 
mirable skeleton sermon for an English Evangeli or Dissenter in 
the month of May. The May meeting season (which is now obliged 
to begin in April, and is not able to finish until June) is the Pen- 
tecost of English Evangelicalism. The peasantry of the Rhine- 
land villages cannot think of May more ecstatically than our own 
Protestant “Christians from the country visiting London ”—to 
use the words of a lodging-house advertisement in a religious 
newspaper. An Independent minister has idealized the month’s 
activity, this very year, in a May sermon, as “the gathering of the 
tribes.” Ladies hail cabmen with their parasols, and before step- 
ping into the vehicle ask the driver if he plies on Sunday ; every 
third or fourth Jehu receives a tract along with his fare. Scarcely 
an omnibus passes Exeter Hall, morning or evening, without 
setting down one or more “insides” at the sacred porch. The 
porch itself nearly always contains a group of persons studying the 
advertisements of the different entertainments for the season 
which hang upon its walls. Pedestrians in the Strand may now 
and then catch a glimpse of a “ Great religious nobleman,” sftting 
stiffly erect in his open carriage, like the king of May in a trium- 
phal car, on his way to that central seat upon the platform which 
is the throne of the evangelical May ing Evangelicals agree 
with the Ultramontanists in keeping their holy and happy month 
in a jolly and rollicking manner. “ Safe” amusements are pro- 
vided, as a relaxation between meetings, for the Evangelical young 
man and young woman from the country. abound in all the 
suburbs. In the strictest of sects the year’s marriages are arranged. 

A concert given by a truly converted company of nigger 
melodists appears to be the most popular entertainment offered 
during this present May for those who do not go to the theatre. “The 
Coloured Jubilee Singers ” arrived from America, most opportunely, 
at the very beginning of the month. They gave a private rehearsal 
and taste of their quality before a select aristocratic and clerical 
audience at Willis’s Rooms as soon as possible after their arrival. 
Lord Shaftesbury presided ; invitations were accepted by “ the 
ministers of our leading denominations.” Their Barnum, if they 

one, evidently hit the mark. or Se of worldliness, 
every suspicion of secularity, was banished from the entertainment 
at the very commencement. The Christian gw declares Kees 
“the rtunity was a Vv icious one for the singin 4 
aod than on be little doubt that it will serve as a fine er 
tion te the English public.” It appears that the singers are 
students of the “ Fisk University,” and propose to gather a sum 
of money for their learned mother by giving concerts in Euro) 
We trust that their health will not suffer by studying all the day 
and singing all the night. It isa novel and quite a Yankee re- 
production of the travelling beggar-scholarship of the middle 
ages. Such lovers and martyrs of learning will certainly never 
permit their songs to interfere with their studies. Indeed the 
character of their songs will show their audiences what a mass of 
study still lies like an obligation upon them. They have to pour 
out such vile and atrocious Engiish at night that it must — 
very hard labour indeed in the day to form or keep the t 


acquaintance with pure English, Their entertainment shares the 
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generic character of all other “ nigger entertainments”; it is in 
part pathetic, in part comic. The pathetic element is perhaps not 
unsuited to the “ Month of Mary ” ; for, if we may judge from the 
title given to one of their songs, “Steal away to Jesus,” it par- 
takes somewhat of that kind of sentimentality which that devout 
Marian, Father Faber, introduced into English hymns, A con- 
verted “ Josh Billings’ seems to have provided the comic infu- 
sion, which is produced mainly by bad spelling and by mis- 
SS he students will perhaps be cured of the two 

habits they are forming when they give up singing and go 
back to Fisk University to turn their attention to learning. What 
fun these expedients cannot supply, the singers attempt to call 
forth by wretched abuses of the language of Scripture and perver- 
sions of the meaning of English adjectives. They sing about the 
devil as “ old Satan,” and the King of Egypt as “old Pharaoh” ; 
they imply that to be good one ought to be young. It must be 


| refreshing to Mr. Bradlaugh to read that a solemn conclave of 


noblemen and preachers uproariously encored “ Go down, Moses.” 
No doubt some of the noble and clerical Sunday lessees of the 
theatres and music-halls were present; and we shall not be sur- 
prised to learn that they have serious thoughts of engaging a few 
comic singers and break-down dancers for their next campaign. 
The religious world seems already to indulge some hope that this 
nigger entertainment may assist it in converting the other world. 
The world which does not call itself religious was admitted, upon 
payment, to share in this elevating treat of the religious world, 
afew days later at the Hanover Square Rooms. The wicked 
world was at least impressed; for another religious newspaper 
reporter tells us that “a fashionable West-end audience ex | 
when the darkest female singer of the group, looking straight into 
their faces, sang out in the sweetest but most uncompromising 
manner, 
If you want your souls converted 
‘ou’d better be a prayin’. 
We,” says the reporter, “ could not help thinking that, although 
the advice occasioned a smile, it might leave a not unwholesome 
impression.” We have all the elements here of a totally new 
sensation ; the religious world and the other world can meet and 
rejoice together as one ; the religious world can laugh and feel that 
it is doing good, the other world can laugh and be unconsciously 
getting ‘ood; the raw students of America may become the re- 
igious doctors of the fashionable world of London. We notice 
that the devil has again become with these Yankee Puritan 
entertainers what he was with the Catholic entertainers of the 
middle ages—the most comical of characters. They sing :— 
If you want to see old Satan run, 
You must shoot him with the Gospel gun. 

A third reporter assures us that they sung this “without any 
levity.” Itis quite probable; though it is not so probable that 
an English audience, presumably intelligent, can listen to it without 
either levity, or disgust, or contempt. 

While we are speaking of the May amusements of the Evan- 
= world, it is quite natural to think of Dr. Cumming. After 

ing amused, there is nothing which the seeker for religious 
excitement enjoys so much as being frightened. Dr. Cumming 
has probably done more than any other man to frighten the class 
of persons who still regard Exeter Hall as the centre of the 
universe. Others may supply them with their farce and comedy, 
he has ee them with their tragedy. We had lost sight 
of the prophet ever since he was hoaxed about the Pope’s death. 
We are glad to see that May has brought him out again, and to 
learn two new and very important facts in his autobiography, and 
in the biography of his famuus contemporaries. Our joy is a little 
dashed, however, by finding him so hopeful; he does not seem to 
be overwhelmed by any fear of the immediate end of all things. 
The sudden appearance of Prince Bismarck, and the place taken 
by Germany in the affairs of the world—so unprovided for in all 
the Doctor’s casts of the future—may be the cause of his cessation 
from prophesying. He has appeared twice on the platform of 
Exeter Hall during this present season. Each time he naturally 
came forward to speak for some — and reputable Society, and 
as the companion of peers and bishops. He graced the platforms 
of the Bible Society and of the Religious Tract Society. When 
the Earl of Aberdeen had seconded some resolution at the meet- 
ing of the Bible Society, the Doctor not only told him that 
he had “ consecrated his di ity,” but hastened to inform the 
audience that he had “h e honour of seeing the Earl 
before.” The audience must have realized in a moment what 
a gulf yawned between the pra my speaker and themselves, 
But we learn from the report of the Religious Tract Society’s 
meeting that the Doctor been doing even more wonderful 
things since we last heard of him than seeing earls. His 
chapel stands near a great number of theatres, or, as he 
oddly puts it, “is the centre of eleven theatres.” Actors, 
actresses, and scene-shifters seem to regard Crown Court Chapel, 
in his opinion, as their mother-church. They go in “ occasion- 
ally,” the Doctor says, “and take a mouthful of living bread and 
go away.” Some of them have discerned so much similarity he- 
tween Dr. Cumming’s entertaining or harrowing sermons and their 
own burlesques or melodramas that they have proposed a kind of 
truce, if not a fellowship, between Scotch Presbyterianism and the 
modern a They thought that if they went to Dr. Cumming 
he might also go to them; they thought that, as they never dis- 
paraged him, he ought to cease from disparaging them. They 
said in effect, vulgariter, that two of a trade ought to agree. One 
actress even asked the author of so many visions and illusions to 
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come and see her in Manfred. The Doctor made a compromise ; 
he would not go into the theatre itself, but he went to the door of 
it and bought a copy of Manfred, On the following Sunday night 
the Crown Court congregation was treated with a commentary on 
Byron by Dr. Cumming. We gather, however, from the close of the 
Doctor’s account that the cessation of hostilities is regarded by him 
as impossible. He will be very glad to see all the actors, 
and scene-shifters of the eleven theatres gravitate each Sunday to 
their “centre”; but he cannot promise them to abstain from 
attacking the profession or business by which they get their bread. 
With exquisite taste and delicacy he lumps —e Macready 
and the ters, Grisi and the scene-shifters, as “the 
theatre people ”—much as the scene-shifters may lump together 
the great seer and his pew-openers as the “ Scotch chapel people.” 
He S supplied the compilers of biographical opera gossip with 
an interesting (we should say the most interesting) fact in the life 
of “Madame Grisi, a celebrated actress.” It seems that this 
t singer was not only amongst those who “came in occasion- 
9 and took a mouthfal of ing bread ” from Dr. Cumming’s 
hand, but that she received a permanent good; “she came to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ” under Dr. Cumming’s 
preaching. When she went away from London she told the 
gentleman in whose pew she had often sat, that she “ was very 
sorry that she should not be able to hear the Doctor preach any 
longer.” How much of the pathos which thrilled the souls of 
Russians in St. Petersburg and of Frenchmen in Paris may have 
had its secret spring, not in her sympathy with the theatrical 
character she was for the time assuming, but in the profound need 
felt in the depths of her own heart of those unattainable Friday 
evening sermons lof Dr. Cumming’s! 
The most exuberant gladness of our English May-keepers during 
the present season has been called forth by allusions to the 
field for sectarian exercises now opened in Rome. Whenever a 
speaker felt that he was growing heavy and unacceptable, he had 
merely to shout out, “Rome is open to us!” “The Gospel in 
Rome !” “ Methodism in Rome!” “A Baptist chapel in Rome!” 
“Christianity preached under the shadow of the Vatican!” or 
some such catchword. The Evangelical Societies really seem to 
think that the Italian nation is in some unexplained manner half 
indebted to them for the possession of its capital. A Mr. Van Meter, 
who had been “ labouring” in Rome, was even a greater 
attraction at the meeting of the Religious Tract Society than Dr. 
Cumming himself. The moment Lord Shaftesbury told the 
audience from what part of the world the Society had imported 
this star, the noise and glee were uproarious. He could not 
have been better souaboel if he had brought the Pope’s head 
in his hand. Mr. Van Meter gave the audience the usual sum- 
mary of the history of Latin Christianity in its centre. The 
first great event in Latin Christianity was the entry of St. 
Paul into Rome as a prisoner. Then came a long blank; “ for 
eighteen hundred Italy was down in the dust, and 
clothed in rags.” At last the gates of Rome were opened again 
to admit hope and life to Italy. Two t persons entered the 
tes; first, Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, with his army and 
sartillery; secondly, Mr. Van Meter, “ with a cart drawn by a 
dor piled with copies of the Word of God, God’s own artillery.” 
en the audience heard that cruelty to animals and relief to 
Protestants thus entered together, they broke forth into “ great 
applause.” We must do Mr. Van Meter the justice of saying that 
he does not seem to be pleased with using the dog as a beast of 
draught and burden, for he closed his long speech with a request 
that some liberal friend would give him 25/. to buy a donkey. 
This request, like other parts of his speech, was received 
with “laughter.” If Mr. Van Meter could study the history of 
Italy during the eighteen hundred biank years in which he thinks 
it was waiting for his advent upon his donkey, he might — 
begin to have some glimmer of a sense that the Evangelical joking 
and fussy intermeddling of impertinent foreigners will not do 
much to clear up either its religious or political difficulties, 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL. 


PPA4ABLIAMENT has again been invited to consider the schemes 
propounded by the Commissioners under the Endowed Schools 
Act. Sown in ambiguity, the fruits of that measure are being 
reaped in discord, which will not be appeased unless the Educational 
Department will combine with the Ciceniaton itself in consenting 
to adjourn the legislative functions of that body during the short 
period which still remains before Parliament can reconsider its 
attributes under the light of a four years’ experiment and a 
searching inquiry by Committee. In the few days which elapsed 
between Lord Salisbury’s notice of motion to reject the Birming- 
ham School scheme and the actual debate, an ancient fog had 
somewhat suddenly been lifted from the political atmosphere, and 
the House of Lords found itself able, in clear daylight, to consider 
the hazy proposals of a bothered and errant Commission. 
Tt can arly be denied that it has for a considerable time 
been the accepted tradition of political wirepulling that, be- 
cause the Church of England is old, is established, and is 
(to an extent which the Nouconformists forbid us to inves- 
tigate) the religion of the majority, therefore, in order to re- 
dress a numerical balance by the concession of inordinate privilege 
to the other side, that Church is in all cases, when a compromise 


With Dissent is in question, to be treated with something less than 


equal justice. This principle explains the action of the Govern- 
ment upon the Burials Bill; it is the secret of the humiliatin 
abandonment of the religious census, and it lies at the bottom 
the policy of the Endowed Schools Commission; while the 

nuine surprise and rage of the sectaries at Mr. Forster's refusal 

itherto to let them tear out the 25th clause of the Education 
Act shows how thoroughly the political inequality of Churchmen 
has become the recognized interpretation of religious equality. 
All this is, however, considerably since the House of Com- 
mons, in full presence of that which it pleases the Opposition papers 
to style the “ suspended general election,” effectively dec on 
Friday night that the Church of England broadly and deeply re- 
presents the affections as well as the wants of the people, and has 
the same claim as any other community, large or small, to be 
judged by its own performances rather than by the interested 
representations of rival organizations. We have put the religious 
aspect of the Birmingham School scheme foremost, not because 
we consider it more reprehensible than the other shortcomings of 
the plan, but because, under the influence of the exploded pre- 
judice as to the unpopularity of the Church, the Commissioners 
and their friends, while exemplarily ready to make Jonahs of other 
elements of their scheme, cling with exceptional obstinacy to this 
one favourite recommendation. 

Lord Salisbury truly said that, in addition to Mr. Forster’s 
general promise of immunity to the good schools, the “ under- 
standing” that the Church of England should not be interfered 
with in the “management of schools which the founders had 
intended should belong to her” helped to pass the Act of 1869; 
and he went on to show that this concession had been embodied in 
the most liberal conceivable terms—namely, by an enactment 
giving the like protection to the Denomination schools of all 
communities :— 

j After the special exemption of Cathedral and Collegiate Church Schools} 
(2) Any educational endowment, the scholars educated \by which are, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners (subject to appeal to Her Majesty in 
Council, as mentioned in this Act), required by the express terms of the 
original instrument of foundation, or of the statutes or regulations made by 
the founder or under his authority, in his lifetime or within fifty years after 
his death (which terms have been observed down to the commencement of 
this Act), to learn or to be instructed according to the doctrines or formu- 
laries of any particular Church, sect, or denomination is exempted from the 
foregoing provisions respecting religious instruction, and attendance at 
religious worship other than the provisions for the exemption of day 
scholars from attending prayer and religious worship, or lessons on a religious 
subject, when such exemption has been claimed on their behalf, and 
respecting the qualification of the governing body and masters, unless the 
governing body, constituted as it would have been if no scheme under this 
Act had been made, assents to such scheme. And ascheme relating to any 
such school or endowment shall not, without the consent of the governing 
body thereof, make any provision respecting the religious instruction or: 
attendance at religious worship of the scholars (except for securing such 
exemptions as aforesaid, or respecting the religious opinions of the governing. 
body or masters). 

The religious character of Edward VI.’s School at Birmingham. 
was embodied in the —— of that King’s Charter, dating, be 
it remembered, in the year 1552 (that of the second Prayer 
Book) and runs as follows :— 

The governors, with the advice of the bishop of the diocese for the time. 
being, from time to time may make, and have power to make, fit and whole- 
some statutes and ordinances concerning the order, government, and direc- 
tion of the school. 

Lord Salisbury’s contention was that when, at the time of the - 
most sharply cut religious division of which English history fur- - 
nishes any record, the local chief pastor of the Established Church 
was wipro d set up as the referee upon the teaching of a 
special school, the inference was that that teaching could only be 
intended to be in accordance with the faith of which that chief. 

tor was the appointed guardian. With our best endeavours to 
elp Lord Lyttelton and his colleagues out of their muddle, we 
cannot eee that this proposition involves a logical absurdity; and 
et the noble first Commissioner said on'‘l'uesday night that “it was- 
impossible by any reasonable construction to bring this case unde 
the 19th section of the Act;” and so the Commission, after: 
decreeing (as by the Act they were in their view of facts bound: 
to do) that the Head-Master need not only be no clergyman, buy 
no Christian at all, contrived to substitute for the pisiae of the 
bishop the vague provision that, “subject to the provisions 
herein contained” (the conscience clause), “the Governors 
shall make proper regulations for the religious instruction to 
be given in the several schools.” For this purposeless enact- 
ment the governors of the school, supported by Lord Salisbury, 
proposed to substitute the really not more tangible amend- 
ment, that the instruction was to be in the fundamental tenets of 
the Christian faith, those fundamental principles having to be settled 
=e governing body which might very possibly comprise Baptists, 
man Catholics, Unitarians, Jews, Anglicans, Swedenborgians, 
and Positive philosophers. Our sympathies are with Lord 
Lyttelton when he asserted, in answer to this suggestion, that 
“the Commissioners would never undertake to indicate any 
definite and specific religious teaching for schools in their schemes, 
unless they could connect it with some well-known standard of a 
religious y-” But this protest against the absurdity of in- 
definite “ fundamental tenets” was, no justification to the Com- 
missioners for adheving, as they did, to their existing scheme under 
the specific circumstances of the evening. As we have had already 
occasion to urge, their adherence at this moment to any particular 
scheme is purely gratuitous. The one certain fact is, that they 
came into office under an impression that their appointment carried 
with it securities for Denominational schools, which have beeu 
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shown not to come within the Act; while even Lord Lyttelton 
himself did not venture to assert that the particular provision 
in the Birmingham Charter was not, apart from its absolute 
legal force, an intimation—unquestionable in itself, and con- 
tinuously acted on—of the religious intentions of the founder. 
The renewal of their powers is about to form the subject matter 
of a Bill, in which the various defects which have been discovered 
in the Endowed Schools Act may be set right. Therefore, even if 
they could not have acted differently under the existing Act, what 
was there to prevent the Commissioners from consenting to let 
their first scheme be negatived, in order that under a fresh statute 
they might be enabled, with due regard to the claims of conscience, 
to do substantial justice to the religious principles indicated in 
the Charter of Birmingham School? They had in evidence the 
words of that document, with the unquestionable intention under- 
lying them of founding a Church School, while, in accordance 
with the spirit of the 19th clause of the Act, this “ = wr 
made by the founders, or under their authority,” had “been 
observed down to the commencementof this Act ” by the institution 
in Birmingham ofa Church School, tempered by a most liberal and 
successful conscience clause. The regulation was ostentatiously no 

ievance, or else, out of the 1,800 scholars, 800 would not have 
Soon Nonconformists, nor would Mr. Fry in his Report have 
spoken of the working of the institution in language of exceptional 
compliment. There was nothing on the other side except the verbal 
inadequacy, which we are willing to concede, of the 19th clause to 
meet the substantial facts. Had the Commissioners been in the hey- 
day of their early powers, with little prospect of further legis- 
tation before them, they might have shrunk from provoking fresh 
debates even in face of a case possessing such strong claims to be 
separately considered. But in this Session, with a Bill not only 
promised but indispensable, unless the Commission is altogether to 
collapse, and with the golden bridge built for them of a quiet 
rejection of their scheme, we cannot acquit the Commission of 
obstinate perverseness in preferring the humiliation of a direct 
defeat. It is idle to peed to the claims of any higher law of reli- 
gious justice constraining them to stick to their proposals. So long 
as the principle of a conscience clause was under the ban of Church 
circles, Nonconformity had without doubt a large substantial 
grievance; but inasmuch as this very Endowed Schools Act was 
taken advantage of by Churchmen to retreat from an extreme 
and untenable position,the special objection to Church foundations 
disappeared with the icular disqualification of which it was 
too often the symbol. On the other side, if the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners had begun by making the hearty accept- 
ance of that conscience clause one of certain specific tests of the 
goodness of the schools which they were overhauling, instead 
of changing for the mere sake of novelty the constitution 
of every one which they approached, they would have engaged 
in a less sensational task, Bit the solid results of their work 
might not have led to such a narrative of repeated disappoint- 
ments as stands confessed in their Report of 1872. At Birming- 
ham, at all events, where the conscience clause has beer so long 
and thoroughly engrafted on the system of the school, there was 
no pretence for the hard application in its reform of any rules over 
which they possessed discretionary authority. 

We gladly leave the polemical chapter of the controversy for 
questions which moderate men of all opinions may discuss with 
no fear of the intrusion of the theological hate. But we have no 
space to dwell upon those portions ot the scheme which have a 
merely local value. The prospective removal of the school from 
the town to the outskirts may be a proposal absurd in itself, and 
the reduction of the Head-Master’s stipend and authority may be a 
heavy blow to the efficiency of the institution, but these are details 
which particularly concern Birmingham. The projected composition 
of the future governing body involves considerations of a general, and 
thereforea national,nature which can be discussed quite apart from 
the question of the value of founders’ intentions, on which so 
much of the Emanuel Hospital controversy turned. Two blacks do 
not make a white, and any shortcomings which the Commissioners 
—_ have supposed themselves to have discovered in the governing 

y which they were superseding would not be the slightest 
justification for creating, in the case of King Edward’s foundation, 
the precedent of a constitution elaborately combining all the 
elements most likely to ruin the good working of a school 
especially intended to foster higher culture in its many branches. 
The new governing body, as eo. by the Commission, was 
to have been a composite Board, of which the majority was 
to be chosen, for fixed terms, by those two emanations of 
that peculiarly refined and scholastic community, the house- 
holders of Birmingham—the Town Council and the School 
Board—while the minority (temporarily taken from the actual 
governors) was hereafter to be “ cooptated” ; that is, each succes- 
sive yacaney was to be filled up by the votes of the remaining 
body, of which from the outset the majority would be the re- 
presentative by a feeble secondary election of a wide and un- 
checked democracy. In other words, this majority would have 
had the perpetual power of creating life-peerage seats upon the 
Board for members of its own party, with the certainty that, 
under the efflux of time, .the whole body would ultimately 
be reduced to its own complexion as every successive election 
strengthened its majority, and diminished such powers of con- 
servative resistance as the residue of the older governors might 
at the outset retain. We have far too many calls upon 
our time to waste words in —* the surrender of a 
great public school, such as that of Birmingham has been 


made under a series of eminent Head-Masters, to the control 
of the Birmingham householders. In face of such a calamity, 
we are not disposed to be too hard upon the much impugned 
clause in the scheme which gives summary powers to the Charity 
Commissioners for altering the constitution of the school in the 
coming time. After the worst has been gaid of that well-abused 
body, its bitterest enemies must acknowledge that the Charity 
Commissioners would probably be able to compete in refinement, 
in legal lore, and in the appreciation of the benefits of a liberal 
education, even with the ver of the Midland capital. Here 
again we are willing to make every possible excuse for the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners at the outset of their disagreeable 
operation. They were new to the work, and Birmingham is not 
only a big, but a noisy place, and possesses (though not so incon- 
testably as two years since) a large influence in social and political 
controversy. Besides, they were hampered with the provisions of 
an Act in the working of which they are ever ready to show 
themselves not only timid. These, we say, 
are excuses which might have been advanced on their behalf 
for having drafted the scheme. But, as we have already argued, 
such considerations afford no palliation for Lord Ripon and Lord 
Lyttelton daring the censure of the House of Lords, when the 
acceptance of Lord Salisbury’s motion could have led to no more 
serious result than the reconsideration of the Birmingham scheme, 
under such amended powers as may be conferred upon the Com- 
mission by the Bill which is needful in order to continue its 
existence. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


We. are obliged once more to return to the discussion of this 

very unsavoury subject. Fortunately, as.the discussion 
continues, the issue seems to be growing more simple. It iscoming 
to be more plainly than ever a dispute between statistics and sen- 
timent. One side appeals to facts ; the other to prejudices, which 
are supposed to be a sufficient reason for themselves. Mr. 
Mundella showed very plainly the shifts to which the senti- 
mentalists are reduced when he accused an awkward witness on 
the other side of lying. This method of argument is delightfully 
simple; but it is only too widely and easily applicable. There 
would, indeed, be some difficulty in retorting it; for the simple 
reason that the opponents of the Acts seldom indulge in any state- 
ment of facts. They generally escape any imputations on their 
veracity by pledging themselves to nothing. The debate having 
taken this form, the decision of Parliament is all the more satis- 
factory. Declamation was not allowed to have its own way ; and, 
in spite of all the clamour which has been raised, and which might 
be expected to be powerful at a time when members are beginning 
to think of their constituencies, a majority of nearly two to one 
has given a decision in accordance with the weight of argument. 
It is remarkable moreover that public opinion appears to be 
running onary against the agitation in the towns where the ex- 
periment has been tried. One of the ablest speeches in favour of 
the Acts was made by Mr. Lewis, the member for Devonport; 
and he professed, we have no doubt accurately, to be speaking 
the general sentiment of his constituents. e may then be 
permitted to hope that we are ually seeing our way to the end 
of an agitation which could never have been regarded with much 
complacency even by the more reasonable opponents of the legis- 
lation. It has illustrated some rather singular truths. It Tes 
thrown a very unpleasant light upon the good taste and political 
wisdom of the ladies who are most anxious to exalt the dignity 
and develop the intellect of the sex; it has shown what a dis- 
turbance may be made by a few determined agitators with a 
telling bit of — claptrap ; it has, we fear, shown also how 
the dread of such an outcry may prevent politicians from uttering 
their — convictions plainly and openly ; but we may be pe¥- 
mitted to hope that it will also prove that mere popular declamation 
is not yet omnipotent in the country. 

The argument may, in fact, be summed up very shortly. We 
have on ditferent occasions gone at some length into the statistics 
of the question; and we have little to add to that part of the 
subject. The last returns, however, strikingly confirm the results 
already obtained, and seem to give a conclusive answer to one 
argument by which it was endeavoured to evade their force. The 
tables recently published show that at the military stations pro- 
tected by the Act the number of cases of the worst class of disease 
had sunk by a steady process from 120 per 1,000 of the average 
strength to 54°'2 per 1,000 between the years 1865 and 1872. 
In the unprotected stations the ratio in the first of those years 
was 299 and in the last 1231. In other words, the prevalence 
of the disease has been in one case diminished by one half; in 
the other it has increased. It used to be said by the opponents 
of the Acts that the diminution in the prevalence of disease was 
due to more general causes; and that the disease was diminish- 
ing without as well as within the protected area. That argument 
must now be abandoned; and it must be admitted that, so far as 
statistics can prove anything, they prove that a very great im- 
provement has been effected in the health of the troops. 

In another direction the evidence is equally one-sided. The 
main argument against the Acts was their supposed tendency to 
degrade the unfortunate women brought under their operation. 
Recent reports assert, on the other hand—and we see no reason to 
doubt their accuracy—that a very marked improvement has been 
produced. One main result has been the suppression of the horrible 
system of juvenile prostitution. A systematic supervision has 
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enabled the police to restore to their families a number of very 
young girls who were sinking into utter degradation. Moreover, 
the testimony of clergymen, medical men, magistrates, and others, 
to the improved deceney of the women generally, is overwhelmingly 
strong. a system of judicious classification the less corrupt 
can be pa Sb at the hospitals from the evil influences of their 
companions, and many are induced to reform by the clergy and 
other visitors. The grossest haunts of vice have been suppressed, 
and women who had previously known nothing but brutality 
have been humanized when brought under moral and religious 
instruction, It may be necessary to make some allowance for the 
favourable view which the administrators of a law naturally take 
of its working, but we. see no reason to doubt the general accuracy 
of the statements made as to the improved decency of the 
women ; nut only because the improvement is positively affirmed 
by competent witnesses and scarcely denied by adversaries, but 
because the cause assi seems to adequate to the alleged 
effect. After all that has been said as to the brutality of the 
Acts, it must be remembered that they for the first time provide a 
machinery for systematically bringing this unfortunate class under 
some kind of civilizing agency. 

We may thus pretty well take for granted, what is now scarcely 
denied, that the Acts have materially diminished disease, and 
have improved the decency of the women. The only question 
between the opponents and defenders of the Acts is whether 
these advantages are bought at too high a price. Such orators 
as Professor Newman and Mrs. Josephine Butler scorn to be 
bound by any appeal to statistics. They rely upon abstract 
principles which admit of no infringement, and which are in a 
sphere too lofty to be tested by experience. So long as they 
continue to argue after this fashion, we can have nothing to say 
to them. The argument is altogether above us. If, by infringing 
some absolute a priort rule the truth of which is matter of in- 
tuition to these distinguished orators, we can show that we 
diminish vice and wretchedness, we shall be content to go on 
infringing it, and all the more willingly because our own intui- 
tions reveal no rule of the kind. We can however only meet our 
antagonists when they condescend to some lower ground, where 
their principles and methods of reasoning are within our grasp. 
Their objection to “recognizing” vice remains utterly unin- 
telligible to us, though we have laboured to understand it; for if 
you recognize a vice when you place those who practise it under 
certain restrictions, it seems that not to recognize means not to 
take any measures against it. There is indeed a certain mean- 
ing in the argument which we are rather slow to attribute to our 
opponents, although we find it vaguely suggested. ‘They tell 
us that they wish to repeal these Acts in order that they may 
begin a crusade against prostitution. If they mean b i 
that they propose to suppress vice by the criminal law, we have 
a very simple answer. All experience proves that any 
such measure would be of the most frightfully demoral- 
izing character. We need not go into any arguments in 
support of this proposition, which indeed. is pretty generally ad- 
mitted. Our reasons are sufficiently obvious, and we may safely 
leave them to our readers. In fact, we can hardly suppose that 
these crusaders really mean to suggest any such suicidal policy. 
But if they do not mean to propose direct legislation against vice, 
what do they mean? If they p that purely moral methods 
of repression are to be adopted, they simply mean that we are to 
return to the former state of things; or, in other words, they mean, 
by not recognizing vice, that we are not to subject vicious persons 
to any penalties whatever. We haveno desire to speak slightingly 
of moral influences; but we must ask why the moral intluences 
should not co-operate with the influences now brought to bear. It 
is said by the supporters of the Acts that they have done more to 
diminish disease and raise the general tone of morality than all 
the voluntary efforts of all philanthropists put together. Whether 
this be true or not, it is at least evident that under the Acts de- 
graded women are brought within reach of moral influences more 
systematically than they ever were before. We are not called 
upon to choose whether women should be superintended by the 
police or by the clergy ; the police bring them within the reach of 
the clergy ; and the Acts, if properly worked, may be, as apparently 
they are, worked in co-operation with reformatories and their 
managers. We may therefore fairly call upon objectors to show 
what they propose to substitute for the present system; and how 
their crusade is to be carried out. So far as we can judge, they 
ask us to suppress one reforming agency on the faith of a vague 
promise that some other will be - in its place. Our faith in such 
promises is not very strong, and we have a decided impression 
that the only real alternative to the Acts is letting things alone. 

_ There is indeed one other argument which is plausible at first 
sight, and which appears to have convinced Mr. Henley. By 
diminishing disease, he says, you encourage vice. The concession 
thus tacitly made is enormous, and its value may be easily mea- 
sured. Suppose there were no disease at the present moment. 
What would be said to a proposal to introduce a punishment 
which should strike the guilty in a most capricious manner, which 
should extend its eflect to the innocent, and which should injure 
the constitutions of the unborn? Would such a punishment really 
exert a moral influence in any case? Will anybody take upon 
himself the responsibility of saying that he would introduce one 
of the most frightful diseases known to humanity in order that an 
additional motive for virtuous conduct might arise? And yet, if 
you object to the suppression, you should in consistenc 
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maintain disease, and your argument is certainly intelligible; but 
it is not likely to win many adherents. In fact, however, we 
altogether deny the validity of the argument. Vice is a product 
of certain social and moral conditions, and can be lessened in 
proportion as they are modified; but the fear of the penalty is 
shown by experience to be of very little value, It may at 
times make people cautious, but it does not render them vir- 
tuous; and its collateral effects are purely disastrous. The 
tendency of the disease when widely prevalent is to lower the moral 
as well as the physical health of the population; it diminishes 
self-respect, and in the long run produces more lessness 
than caution. Some men are frightened; a majority become iu- 
different and brutalized. It would of course be difficult to prove 
either view by statistics, which are scarcely obtainable; but if a 
man is bold enough to oe the disease should be maintained 
for its moral value, he have great difficulty in proving that it 
has any moral value whatever, and still more in showing tiat the 
value is sufficient to counterbalance the innumerable collateral evils 
inflicted upon innocent people. Towards making a population 
virtuous it is a great step to raise the tone of their amen 
health; and any encouragement of disease is a policy so doubtful 
that we should hope it will never afford a basis for legislation. 
Other diseases may be regarded with equal plausibility as a 
punishment for dirt and drunkenness; but it would be a very 
singular mode of legislation to encourage fevers and delirium 
tremens, or even to avoid stamping them out, as a means of in- 
creasing cleanliness and sobriety. 


WAITING FOR PRINCE PRETTYMAN. 


the strong-minded sisterhood may say, marti 

is the great object of most women’s lives, their chief thought 
when they are young, their greatest regret, if missed, when they 
are old. Almost.all women of normal healthy development desize 
to be wives and mothers, and feel that the best of life has been 
foregone if fate and circumstance have forbidden it. It is a 
truism to say that the world would not go on else; and there is 
no reason to be ashamed of the fact or its avowal. There is 
more need to be ashamed of its: denial, representing as this does 
the absence of some of. the. noblest and tenderest qualities of 
womanhood, which yet have to be kept. in hand till the fitting 
moment has arrived. Negation and control, however, are different 
things. ‘The question, then, with those who have what the 
world calls “‘ chances,” is not, save in rare exceptional cases, Shall 
I refuse them all? but, Which shallI take? It is a grave ques- 
tion, as every woman knows who has at the same moment a bond 


this | fide lover of a good kind and a potential hanger-on of a better ; 


and it is a question in which soul: and sense, prudence and passion, 
the lovely s of romance and the greatest chance of practical 
prosaic happiness, seldom unite. Many girls, chiefly family favour- 
ites and considered pretty in their circle, in which opinion they 
themselves concur, but also some who are neither, refuse all sorts of 
fair-seeming offers out of the pure unreason of youth and for the sake 
of the dazzling possibilities of the future. They do not know how 
many golden balls, ever so much bigger and richer than this, may 
not be thrown at their feet ; and.they reject the actual and living 
man who would really make them very happy if they would only 
think so, waiting for that apocryphal Prince Prettyman who never 
comes. They are oe conscious too that when a woman gives 
herself in marriage she has lost her present form of intoxicating 
supremacy, though by tact and temper she may gain another of 
a more sober and durable kind. The courting time is her time of 
queenhood ; and so long as she keeps from uttering that fatal Yes, 
she is mistress of the situation, as the one who has to decide for 
the misery or happiness of both, and who can confer a favour and 
grant a prayer. Naturally she is anxious to prolong her 
sovereignty, knowing that when she marries she sinks from a 
queen into a slave, and that the lover who fawned upon her as 
humbly as a dog becomes her master, more or less severe, as 
soon as the law makes him her husband. All girls feel this ; and 
those; among them who have most of what is called maidenly 
pride in their intuitive knowledge of what their self-surrender 
means, unconsciously, half consciously, prolong that mo- 
ment of surrender, as any one else would delay any action by 
which power was lost, though, in a sense, security was gained. 
This is one reason why girls with chances hesitate, and why they 
are sometimes so long in making up their minds that the chances 
pass them by, and leave them stranded for the remainder of 
their days. 

Another reason of their delay is Prince Prettyman. There are 
women who are always waiting for the coming of the Prince, like 
the high-born maidens in the palace towers of romance and fairy- 
land, and who will be content with nothing less than their ideal 
realized. Nobody is good enough for them; and their friends 
stare at the infatuation which led them to refuse such suitable, 
such excellent offers, for no one knows what reason. Smith is 
one of the aspirants. He is really a very good fellow, with a 
nice present income, fair prospects, and no hereditary disease that 
the world knows of. To be sure he is no Rothschild; and his 
sharp-featured mother, with his tribe of busy maiden sisters and 
industrious brothers, do not take rank among the idealities of the 
human race. But, so far as he himself goes, you might find many 
a worse man, if some better; and Clorinda would not do amiss if 
she chose him. Clorinda rejects him, She is waiting for Prince 
sharp-featured old 
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no busy 
‘maiden sisters who talk three at a time, and who would consider 
‘her house, her maids, and her babies as much theirs as her own, no 
industrious brothers of all sorts of queer professions, and no amount 
of “ style.” Smith’s income and p and condition gene- 
rally are not sufficient for her, ve iless as she is. She must have 
perfection all round—Prince , and never a flaw in his 
circumstances, personal or relative. The consequence of which is 
that at forty she subsists on charitable contributions from her 
friends, and music-lessons when she can get pupils. Brown comes 
to the front, and lays siege to the fair da’s heart as Smith 
had done to Clorinda’s, He gratifies her romantic aspirations as 
little as in the other case. Se is as worthy a fellow as ever 
ste ; and he too has enough and to for comfort. He 
would be a quiet placable kind of husband, who would use his 
latchkey with discretion, and not make her temper bad by the 
sourness of his own. He would not philander after pretty women 
abroad, and he would not rage in the sanctuary at home. He 
would give her a liberal allowance for pins and housekeeping; and 
he would take the boys off her hands at holiday time, and be gene- 
rally willing to save her both trouble and annoyance. But with all 
these slices of solid pudding he is not Prince Prettyman; conse- 
quently he is nowhere in the running. His eyes are small, his 
nose composes badly in a photograph, his voice is unmelodious, and 
his hands are uncomfortable about the joints. Nevertheless, small 
eyes, &@ mean nose, and uncomfortably articulated hands, united 
with a good home life and a kind husband, are better than beauty 
and a bad heart, rapture in the honeymoon and repentance ever 
after. Yet Amanda, like her sister, refuses honest, homely Brown 
in favour of the beautiful Prince over the seas; and the chances 
are so many as to make a certainty that the Prince will never cross 
those seas at all, and that Amanda too will go husbandless through 
life because of the tinsel picture which romance had drawn on her 
Py soul, and which there was not enough common sense about 
er to rub out; or perchance, worse still, she will end with marry- 
‘ing Brown’s clerk, who has every disadvantage his master had, and 
nothing of his compensations, 

Prince Prettyman has many impersonations—as many as there 
are silly girls who wait for him. With some it is absolutely 
necessary that he should be in the army. The glitter of epaulets 
and the jingle of spurs are worth any amount of stupid, civilian, 
workaday virtues, and nothing but a well-set-up cavalry officer 
-can get a hearing from the garrison belles who have learnt but 
one litany of love. With others a man whose soul is devoted to 

-dogs and horses is the only kind of person who carries Prince 
Prettyman’s credentials, Talk of a well-conditioned City mer- 
chant, with a sprinkling of grey hairs and suspicious tracts of 
shining scalp, or of a rising young professional who could as soon 
mount a camel as a horse, to those sweet creatures whose fan 
paints the gallant hussar or the fast young squire—talk of fidelity, 
tenderness, truth, and thelike,without dash, without personal beauty, 
without the glittering insignia of Prince Prettyman—and you 
to the deaf. They have their ideal man and their ideal conditions, 
and nothing short of either will be accepted. A beautiful young 

inter or poet, with soft eyes and a silvery voice, well up 
the religion of art and cultivated to the highest point in 


esthetics, is Prince Prettyman to one. This is in all probability 


the kind which talks of the union of souls and forgets the 
butcher’s bill. It is away both he and his admirers have; 
the debasing considerations of filthy lucre chilling the ardour ot 
the soul in a remarkable manner. It is a pity that the tax-gatherer 
should be so obdurate; and that Prince Prettyman sailing over 
the silver sea of creative fancy should be brought up every now 
-and then with a round turn to the barren ok of poverty, or 
grounded on the grating shallows of domestic bills with no effects 
to meet them. A high-class diplomatic-looking person is the hero 
of one young maiden, who has ideas; and she will accept no 
offer, however eligible, if the maker thereof stands below six 
feet, is rotund in y, and of an indiscriminate kind of social 
ition. So it goes on; Prince Prettyman, whatever his special 
orm, always looming in the horizon, always being waited for, and 
‘in the great wos eg of cases never coming. 

It is a complaint as old as man, that we only know how to 
live when we have done with life. The saying is essentiall 
true of marriage and of the right kind of person to choose. Gir 
of romantic tendencies think they ought not to marry unless 
with the most passionate furore of love. They do not know that 
respect and compatibility of temper are better sureties for a 
happy life than a passion which must in time wear itself out, 
however strong it may be now, and of which the best hope is 
that it may become friendship. Good plain common-sense men, 
who would make excellent husbands but are nothing to look 
at, are refused by certain of the feather-headed, in favour of a 
dream that will never be realized, a fancy that has no more sub- 
stance than a soap-bubble. Or personal worth is refused for 
mere wealth, quite as often as for penniless romance. The man 
of a girl’s fancy is too handsome to be a traitor, a roué, weak, 
or of so wayward a temper that her life, if she marries him, 
will be simply a torture. She is sure of him, she says with 
indignation when stony-hearted wisdom points out his patent 
flaws, and experience preaches caution and renunciation. She 
knows that love will not fly out of her window when poverty 
stalks in at the door; or she does not believe he is a roué now, 
whatever the evidence. And even if he is, she comforts herself 
with the sensible retlection that a reformed rake makes notoriously 
the best husband ; and no woman is proof against the seduction of 


reforming the man she loves, and bringing him to virtue by 
means of her wiles. She is in love, and she believes that her love 
is eternal. Pretty girls of poor circumstances and belonging to 
large families, whom it would be an incalculable relief to get well 
settled, have been known to refuse eligible offers from good men 
because of this fancy of theirs about Prince Prettyman. Of 
course one would not like to see women give themselves to any 
one, no matter who he might be, for the sake of getting married ; 
but the solid things of life should be taught them as well as its 
poetic beauties ; and false hopes, false ideals, unsubstantial loves, 
should be rigorously excluded. A bad marriage or a loveless life 
is not a pleasant coda to that never-acted romance ; nor is the dis- 
enchantment which comes with such cruel certainty on the heels 
of the love-sick and unsuitable marriage a blessing to be desired. 
Beauty fades, passion cools, the blindness of romance gets couched 
when seeing is too late; poetry does not pay the butcher; and gal- 
lantry of bearing of the “ long sword, saddle, bridle” kind is apt 
to lose itself in domestic bad language when the pot is empty of 
—s and half-a-dozen children swarm about the musty 
odgings or dingy quarters to which love and folly have reduced 
the gay lieutenant and his bride. On the whole, Prince Pretty- 
man is a dangerous fellow either to get or to wait for, having the 
trick of unsubstantiality throughout. Romantic girls would do 
well to reflect that, if they are to have = one gown in a life- 
time, they had better buy one that will wash and wear creditably 
to the end, rather than a flimsy bit of finery that looks well only 
in the beginning, and goes to pieces before the first year is out. 


MERCHANTS AND LAWYERS. 


4 hero appears to be an impression among mercantile men 
that they are very much sat upon and oppressed by the 

lawyers, and that it would be a great relief if they could only get 
rid of the law courts and settle their disputes among themselves. 
At a meeting which was held at the Guildhall on Tuesday some 
very strong views were expressed on this subject. Mr. Lyne, who 
moved the first resolution, said it was necessary that the mercan- 
tile community should get rid of lawyers, as their power was such 
as to demoralize the country. In his opinion the power of the 
lawyers was a refuge for the greatest roguery. Mr. Lyne’s lan- 
was rather too violent for his audience, and he was called to 

order. But other speakers said pretty much the same thing in other 
words, It was asserted that there was really no necessity for the 
employment of lawyers at all, and one gentleman observed, amid 
general applause, that the most imprudent step a man could take 
was into an attorney’s office. Mr. Alderman Cotton, who pre- 
sided, described in a pathetic manner the discomfort, worrying of 
mind, and sleepless nights he had experienced from engaging 
in a law-suit. The object of the meeting was to reso- 
lutions in favour of what are called Tribunals of Commerce, 
and Mr. Alderman Cotton thought that if these tribunals 
could only be got up in England there would be an end to 
all worrying of mind and sleeplessness on the a of suitors, 
In his opinion the advantage of Tribunals of Commerce is 
that they may be trusted to decide cases “ on the facts,” whereas 
the law courts have an inveterate habit, which the worthy Alder- 
man appears to regard as highly objectionable, of deciding cases, 
as he puts it, a to law.” The result is that “ probably 
an injustice is done.” It might be suggested in extenuation of the 
law courts that it is supposed to be their mission to administer 
law, but the Alderman would perhaps reply that this is only 
another way of describing their injurious functions. We gather 
that the object of Tribunals of Commerce is to put an end to law 
as well as to lawyers. The idea seems to be that law is a purely 
artificial luxury, and serves no purpose except to enrich those 
who manufacture and vend it. ith a great deal that was 
said at the meeting it is impossible not to agree. It is un- 
doubtedly a highly imprudent and sometimes a ruinous step 
to go unnecessarily into an attorney’s office, and it may be 
taken as a safe general rule that it is well to avoid attorneys 
as much as possible except for the —— of learning from 
them how to keep clear of going to law. It is unn to 
assume that a consultation with a lawyer is invariably a prelude 
to litigation; but there can be no doubt that litigation is little 
short of a calamity for those who engage in it. It is troublesome, 
costly, and uncertain. There is always a risk of an adverse 
decision even in what seems the plainest case; and if a verdict 
is gained it seldom repays the victor, we will not say for his 
anxiety, vexation, and loss of time, but even for the actual 
money out of pocket in law expenses. All this may be admitted, 
but the mistake is to assume that it is the fault of the 
law. Mr. Alderman Cotton and his friends will perhaps hardly 
believe us when we say that it is usually the facts, 
and not the law, that occasion the main burden of law ex- 
penses. The rules of law are comparatively simple, and easily 
ascertained ; the difficulty is to ascertain what is the precise state 
of the facts to which they are to be applied. When there is no 
dispute about the facts, the —_ questions involved are generally 
soon settled. The mercantile gentlemen who are to sit upon 
these Tribunals of Commerce might no doubt be trusted to do their 
best to werd clear of law; but the object for which the Tribunals are 
to be established would not be accomplished unless they shut out 
the facts: as well as the law. A law-suit, as presented in court, 
usually supplies a very imperfect measure of the amount of work 
bestowed on its preparation, The facts have to be sifted from 
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the beginning ; evidence has to be fished up and examined, per- 
haps with no other result than to show that it is irrelevant or 
insufficient ; and much of the evidence actually held in readiness 
to be produced is provided only in case it should be wanted, and 
is often not made use of at What is exhibited in court is 
only the cream of a long and laborious investigation. The costs 
of litigation are chiefly incurred, not in court, but in sa to 
go into court; and it is difficult to see how even Tribunals of 
Commerce could prevent suitors from making such preparations 
as they might think necessary for the purpose of proving a case. 
Of course a Tribunal of Commerce might take upon itself to refuse 
to hear evidence, or to limit it to the statements of the plaintiff 
and defendant; but it is doubtful whether decisions on the facts 
arrived at in this manner would afford unqualified satisfaction ; 
and, short of this, one of the principal sources of law costs would 
remain as fertile as at present. 

We have no doubt that the fallacies expressed at this meeting 
have a wide currency, and it is therefore worth while to expose 
them. It should never be forgotten that the object of having law 
courts is not merely to decide questions in dispute, but to prevent 
disputes from arising. It is necessary therefore that decisions should 
be given in such a way as to afford rules for future guidance. 
This is the snare of what is called substantial justice. A weak or 
foolish judge tries to adapt broad principles of law to the merits 
of a particular case. poor man has been wronged, and the 
judge trims the law to procure him redress. The good which is 
done in a single case by a proceeding of this kind is infinitesimal 
compared with the mischief of weakening or confusing the rule of 
law which has been tampered with for the purpose. Fiat jus, 
ruat justitia, Mr. Justice Maule used to say, and this version 
of the familiar maxim undoubtedly contains a great truth. The 
notion of the people who are calling out for Tribunals of Commerce 
would seem to be that suitors should just walk into court, state 
their differences, and receive an off-hand decision. This is the sort 
6f justice which is administered in Eastern countries by the Kadi 
sitting at the gate, but it is perhaps hardly suited for transplanta- 
tion into a civilized country. It is singular that even an Alder- 
man should not see that to ask for a decision without law is 
simply to ask for an arbitrary decision for which no reasons 
are or can be given. Directly you get to reasons you get to law. 
The law is only the reason of a decision. Practically of 
course it is er to have courts without law—that is, 
rules and precedents—and if you have law you must have 
lawyers; that is to say, persons who have mastered the rules 
and precedents, and who are willing to lend or sell their 
knowledge and experience. Mercantile cases frequently turn on 
questions as to the usages of a particular trade or market, and 
men of business engaged in the trade or frequenting the market 
would no doubt be capable of stating authoritatively what the 
usage in question really amounts to. But it does not follow that 
they are capable of giving a sound judgment on the facts of the 
case. There is a science of evidence, and it must be studied like 
pe | other science. It implies a peculiar discipline of the mind 
which is probably not very common in commercial circles. Even 
supposing that men of business were a to try these cases, 
would the public be ready to assume that they were perfectly 
impartial and unprejudiced? Would not the composition of a 
court which gave a decision be jealously scanned to see whether 
it contained a majority of wholesale or retail dealers, or whether 
in a dispute between different trades the balance of the Bench was 
on one side or the other? Of course, we are not raising any 
question as to the personal honour of mercantile men; but, after 
all, they are only men, and, human nature being what it is, it is 
on the whole probable that their decisions might not command 
implicit confidence. The judges would be constantly mixed up 
in transactions of the very kind on which they would have to 
adjudicate, and with the people who would come before them as 
suitors; and there would evidently be a tendency to suspect a bias 
on the side of personal interest or connexions. There may no 
doubt be something to be said for extending the limits of the 
County Courts so as to enable them to deal with a wider 
range of mercantile cases, and also for providing judges in such 
cases with the assistance of practical experts as assessors on 

uestions of trade usage. But that is a very different thing 
from setting up bankers and merchants to dispense arbitrary 
justice from the bench. There is another aspect of the matter 
which must not be overlooked, and that is the influence of the 
Bench on the Bar. A body of amateur judges, ignorant of law, 
and unskilled in judicial investigations, could hardly be expected to 
keep the lawyers who ore before them in order, and the 
a of the Bar would be in proportion to the weakness of the 


One of the speakers at the meeting in the Guildhall remarked 
that a dispute which had lately arisen between himself and an 
agent respecting goods to the value of 5,000/ or 6,o00/. was 
quickly settled at Hamburg at an expense of some 6o/. or 70l. 

the case had been tried in England, it would, he believed, 
have gone on for about ten years, and have consumed the whole 
sum in dispute. We do not know what was the nature of the 
case, and it is obvious that the amount of money involved affords 
no measure of the difficulty of arriving ata decision. Thequestion 
may have been a very simple one, which any court could deal 
With offhand ; butit is of course absurd to talk of mercantile cases 
going on for ten years in this country. Another gentleman com- 
plained that a suit in which he was cost him 500l, 
although it was settled before the parties went into court; but 


there is nothing wonderful in this, as the parties had to be pre- 
pared for the contest in court, and it is these preparations which 
swell the sum of law expenses. It is impossible to lay down a 
tule that the expenses of a suit shall never be more than a certain 
jo ge of the money in dispute, simply because the expenses 
epend, not on the sum at issue, but on the intricacy and difficul 
of the questions to be determined. Besides, it is perfectly we 
known that law expenses always greatly exceed the taxed costs of 
the courts. It is impossible to place any restriction on the ex- 


penses which parties may choose to incur for the p e of pro- 
curing evidence in their favour. The reason why litigation in 
because the 


the County Courts is comparatively cheap is sim 
uestions are rier thats are of 4 very simple 
character. It is possible, as we have said, that arrangements 
might be made for the more summary trial of mercantile cases ; 
but the mere substitution of merchants for lawyers on the bench 
would certainly not tend in itself either to cheapen or facilitate 
litigation. The experience of the Continent on this subject is not 
of much value as regards England. English men of business 
are, as @ rule, not prone to litigation. They do not think it worth 
while to cry over spilt milk, and generally try to settle disputes by 
. compromise. But when they do go to law they like to 
ight out the question, and spare no expense in trying to obtain a 
verdict; and it may be doubted whether they would be con- 
tent with a hasty decision thrown off after a superficial ex- 
amination of the matters in dispute. If mercantile men are 
anxious to settle their own quarrels among themselves, let 
them do so. They have only to come to an agreement to 
that effect, and to make arrangements to refer all differences 
to arbitration by men of their own class. Other classes of 
the community may reasonably object to be placed at the 
mercy of courts com of traders who would have their 
own interests to serve. We cannot help thinking that men of 
business who are anxious to keep clear of lawyers and to 
avoid legal expenses cannot do better than devote their atten- 
tion to the best means of avoiding disputes in the first in- 
stance. ‘This subject has been investigated by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, and it was shown that disputes 
arise in many trades in consequence of the undue haste 
and carelessness with which bargains are made. If traders 
would only take the trouble to make a written note of their bar- 
gains, the risk of subsequent differences would be greatly reduced. 
It is somewhat surprising to find merchants of position in the 
City sharing the vulgar delusion that law is a pure invention of 
the lawyers, and kept up only for their private interests. The 
usages of trade, as to which it would be the business of the Tri- 
bunals of Commerce to give decisions, are themselves only a branch 
of law. Law is nothing more than the established rules of inter- 
course and dealing between men, and these are to be found in 
one form or another in every sphere of life. 


THE LAST FULDA PASTORAL. 


\ \ JE cannot presume to claim any one in that prophetic gift 

which enabled the Times on Tuesday last to explain in 
considerable detail what “ may be said to have been” the policy of 
Pius IX., “ from his return to Rome (from Gaeta) up to the day of 
his death.” Not indeed that the writer exactly professed to be 
predicting, for his account of the matter was throughout expressed 
—like some of the most famous prophecies on record—in an 
historical form. To his prescient gaze the Pope, notwithstanding 
some telegrams in a different sense to be found in another column, 
was already dead. If His Holiness shares that craving to hear 
the verdict of posterity which has before now led some eminent 
persons to spread reports of their own decease, he must have been 
gratified by the gor thus kindly offered of studying his 
own obituary. ‘That his death, whenever it does occur, may 
materially atlect the status quo throughout the Roman Catholic 
Church is probable enough. Meanwhile we must be content, in 
the absence of any special information about the future, to take 
things as they are. And certainly, from whatever point of view 
we look at it, the pending ecclesiastical contest in  -varBon bids 
fair to assume serious proportions, though it is impossible as 
yet to forecast the ultimate issues. ‘The Emperor is reported, 
when closing the Prussian Diet, to have expressed a comfort- 
able conviction, which —_ much for his sanguine temper- 
ament, that the new Church laws “will promote concord 
among the various confessions, and lead the Church to devote its 
strength to the pure service of God’s Word.” ‘The Church, as 
represented by its rulers, will not perhaps be slow to rejoin, and 
with some plausibility, that similar professions of disinterested zeal 
for its spiritual efficiency have been common with those who were 
eager to relieve it of temporal privileges and emoluments. There 
is of course another side to the picture. We never doubted, and 
feel still less inclined to doubt after ing their last pastoral 
effusion, that the Prussian bishops have chiefly themselves to 
thank for what is occurring now. If they had not been so ready 
to embrace the new doctrines which they had a few months before 
only too successfully confuted, the Government, as Prince Bismarck 
has repeatedly explained, would have been more than willing 
to leave them unmolested. We are not defending his policy, but 
it is obvious that, when once the Vatican decrees were ac- 
cepted, the relations of Church and State were placed on a new 
basis. Cardinal Cullen did indeed maintain the other day, as 
witness in the O’Keeffe trial, that the Pope had always enjoyed 
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direct and ordinary jurisdiction over every diocese of the Catholic 
Church, and that “from the days of the Apostles” no good 
Catholic had ever questionedit. But even he was obliged under cross- 
examination, to qualify this astounding statement by a distinct 
admission that this immediate and ordinary jurisdiction was first 
made into an article of faith by the Vatican Council. And that 
makes all the difference. It is no secret that the successful resist- 
ance of the late Archbishop of Paris to this very claim of the Holy 
See some years ago was a main reason for investing it with dog- 
matic sanction. An abstract opinion about the legitimate range 
of. Pepal prerogative, though held by what has long been the 
dominant theological school in the Church, is not a matter about 
which the lay world is very likely to trouble itself, any more than 
it troubles itself now with the opinion, also generally maintained 
by Ultramontane divines, that the Pope has de jure temporal 
dominion over the whole earth, though he generously forbears to 
claim it. But an opinion of this kind, when it is formally pro- 
claimed as a dogma, is sure to be translated into practice. The 
German bishops as well as the Irish Cardinal are acting upon it at 
this moment. And their conduct explains, though we do not say 
it justifies, the attitude of the State towards them. They have 
just issued “from the grave of St. Boniface at Fulda” another of 
those periodical appeals to the clergy and the faithful which are 
evidently felt on all sides to be among their most effective weapons 
for carrying on the contest. And the Liberal papers have in some 
degree recognized the importance, not of its contents, but of 
its possible effects, by the elaborate comments they have made 
upon it. 

PThe document itself, supposed to be from Bishop Ketteler’s 
pen, is neither a profound nor an interesting composition, but it is 
skilfully adapted to its p and to the audience to which it is 
addressed. The bishops begin by reminding their beloved in the 
Lord of the grievous condition in which the Church everywhere 
finds herself, and especially in their own fatherland. A series of 
laws directed against “ the divinely ordained constitution of the 
Church,” dividing the bishops from their supreme head, and the 
clergy and people from their lawful bishops, has been passed in 
spite of episcopal protests, and of the manifold addresses and de- 
putations, most consoling to the hearts of the bishops, which 
attest the deep sympathy of their clergy and flocks with them in 
this season of trial, and their resolve to remain firmly attached to 
the holy Father, the pastor and teacher of all Christians, and to 
their lawful bishops. On this last clause it has been observed 
that the lay addresses of sympathy have been but few, while even 
the clerical addresses, et are made to order, and therefore 
carry little moral weight, have been far from universal; and 
various instances are quoted of clergymen either signing, under 
constraint, “ with a smile or a sigh,” or suffering for their refusal 
to sign. The bishops add, that for their part they shall always 
adhere to the principles of Christianity and eternal justice, what- 
ever the laws may say, and exhort their clergy and people to 
remember that he only is a legitimate bishop who is appointed 
by the Apvstolic See, ‘the fountain of ecclesiastical unity 
and power,” while all others are intruders, and are ipso facto 
excommunicate—a prospective blow aimed at the Old Catholic 
bishop to be shortly p covet In accordance with the con- 
stant usage of the Church,” the bishops remit all doubtful 
questions to the decision of the supreme pastor, though they 
will not fail to observe all their duties towards the civil 
power; how the two lines of duty are to be reconciled 
is not explained. Finally, they point out that the Church has 
never been in such perilous plight since the conversion of Con- 
stantine brought her three hundred years of persecution to a close, 
“ public life, the press, literature, science, and education” being 
united in an unchristian conspiracy against her; and they 
commend the future to the fervent intercessions of the faithful. 
A flaming epistle, addressed a few days later by Cardinal Rauscher, 
one of the leaders of the Opposition at Rome, to Bishop Lachat 
of Basle, enclosing a present of three thousand francs, is not un- 
naturally regarded by the Austrian and German newspapers as a 
sort of supplement to this Fulda pastoral. The Cardinal com- 
pliments his correspondent on showing himself a model and bright 
example to all bishops and priests who are oppressed by the strong 
arm of the State, denounces in no measured terms “the enemies 
of justice and truth,” and trusts that the Church will emerge with 
renovated vigour from her present heavy trials. Thisis little more, 
of course, than sounding verbiage; but then in Austria the struggle 
is not imminent at this moment. It is no affair of words in 
Prussia. Since Dr. Falk’s Bills received the Royal sanction, the 
Ministry of Worship has been engaged in making provision for 

ing them out; and already the new Examining Board and 

esiastical Court—the former composed of high officers of 
State and professors, the latter of judges and Government officials— 
are in course of formation. And the Redemptorists and La- 
zarists are to be expelled as well as the Jesuits. Why the 
Lazarists are included it is difficult te understand. The Re- 
demptorist Order was, no doubt, studiously organized by its 
founder, Liguori, on the Jesuit model, and breathes the spirit of 
the more powerful Society, in whose track it has ever been 
content to follow at a humble distance. There is probably as 
much or as little reason for banishing the one as the other. 

We have already more than once observed that these sweeping 
measures are of doubtful expediency, and hardly less questionable 
justice. And we are not, therefore, at all surprised to find a zealous 

pion of Prince y utting aside his favourite 
thesis, “ that he is not at war with the 


a party in it hostile to the State,” as at least inconsistent with » 
primd facie view of the situation. There does indisputably exist 
a great divergence of opinion among the Catholic clergy and laity, 
and perhaps even among the bishops, on some of the points at 
issue; but “the official Church,” as the critic in the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung phrases it, the Church as represented by the hierarchy, 
has spoken throughout the controversy with no uncertain voice.. 
It is quite true that “a tale of little meaning” may be put into 
very “strong words,” and a pastoral of the present Prince Bishop 
of Breslau has been quoted, written twenty years ago—at a time 
when the civil and spiritual authorities in Germany were on the 
best terms—in which he is to the full as eloquent as he 
and his episcopal brethren have lately shown themselves on 
the persecutions, oppressions, and dangers of the Church. 
Still it would not be safe to infer that the bishops mean 
nothing now, and it seems that a considerable section of the 
Protestant pastors, who are alarmed at the increased influence 
likely to accrue to the laity under the new régime, are disposed to 
side with them; not that this alliance is likely to be of much 
—— service to the cause. It is more important to reflect that, 
owever vigorously the new laws may be put into execution, it is 
one thing to bring a horse to the water and another to make him 
drink. A parish priest, for instance, who is under episcopal 
censure may be maintained in his office and benefices by the State, 
but unless his people are with him, as in Father O’Keeffe’s case, 
his position would soon become morally untenable. And it is on 
this account that the German bishops are so anxious, by means of 
direct instruction in church and school, by glowing pastorals, and 
through the various appliances which a strongly organized 
hierarchy is sure to have at its command, to educate their party, so 
to speak, in correct views of the nature and extent of spiritual 
rights and duties. The strong arm of the law, even when backed 
up by a copious and powerful press, is no match for the spiri- 
tual forces arrayed against it; and the Liberal press itself, b 
the confession of its own organs, is too unmethodical, divided, an 
purely negative in its utterances to counteract the clear and 
systematic teaching of its Ultramontane rivals. It is accordingly 
suggested that an energetic and organized scheme should be set on 
foot to meet Jesuit and other kindred influences in the only way that 
can be really effective, and conduce to the “ internal harmony of the 
Empire and people,” which the Emperor seems to anticipate from 
the action of the new laws, by securing their thorough cultivation 
and instruction in the true principles of Christianity. We have 
nothing to say against the suggestion. Mr. Froude argued 
the other day at the Literary Fund Dinner that the press now 
discharges functions formerly exercised by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and its importance as an engine of religious influence was 
pointedly insisted on at the last Old Catholic Congress. But we 
cannot help thinking that this friendly suggestion of the Liberal 
press would have come with a better grace and more auspicious 
promise before the new ecclesiastical legislation had made all 
such overtures from the same quarter so peculiarly unpalatable to 
those for whose benefit they are designed. The most cogent 
arguments ure apt to lose their persuasive force when you have 
knocked down your antagonist, in the interests of truth, before 


undertaking to convince him of his errors, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


HE attention of the House of Commons having been called, 

pursuant to notice, to railway accidents, that House, after the 
delivery of five speeches, wascounted out. We wish that the manage- 
ment of railways were as satisfactory as the collapse of the proposed 
debate upon it would indicate ; but although much has been done 
for the safety of passengers, much remains to do. The Companies 
represent that they are making great exertions to extend the 
block and interlocking systems on their lines, and a Committee 
of the House of Lords, which lately inquired into this subject, 
has recommended that time should be allowed to the Companies 
for voluntary action, and that a Bill which proposed compulsion 
should not be carried further in the present Session. If the 
House of Lords is rightly advised by its Committee, the 
House of Commons is not called upon to act at present, and 
in that case it might perhaps do well to abstain from talking, 
It isnot desirable that the attention of the House of Commons 
should be called to the loss of life on railways at a moment 
when it is probable that attention will not be given. 

The Committee of the House of Lords report that there was a 
general concurrence of opinion among the witnesses who were 
called before them in favour of the block system on all important 
railways which carry passengers, and that experience has proved 
that this system is compatible with the highest rates of speed. 
The witnesses also concurred in recommending the interlocking 
system on lines where there are numerous junctions and frequent 
trains. It has, indeed, been argued on the other side that these 
precautionary arrangements and mechanical appliances tend to 
Jessen the sense of responsibility in the engine-drivers, but never- 
theless the advantages resulting from the introduction of these 
| systems were practically admitted by all the witnesses, and, in the 
_ judgment of the Committee, decidedly preponderated. It may be 
| interesting, however, to observe what has been urged on high 

authority against mechanical appliances. Mr. T. E i 
Engineer-in-Chief to the North-Eastern Railway Company, says 
that in the earlier times within his recollection such a thing as 


atholic Church, but with | a signal was not known. As in progress of time signals were 
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put up to the line, he found that there was a wastin 
away of that forethought and look-out which the men h 
before exercised. “ If you have protection by signals, you take 
away from the diligence of the men.” This witness had recom- 
mended the block system to his Directors, but originally he 
had very great doubts about it, for the reason already stated. 
Mr. J. Grierson, General Manager of the Great Western 
Railway Company, says that the introduction of the block 
system tends to remove the sense of responsibility from the 
engine-drivers.” “ are not now all as careful as they used 
to be, and we have as many accidents, I might almost say, 
within the last few years arising from that cause as we had 
without the block.” is effect on the engine-drivers is “a very 
at deduction indeed” from the advantage of this system. 
aptain Tyler, on the other hand, says that the tendency which he 
admits towards negligence is got over by a little more discipline, 
and he does not think that, in a general way, there has been any 
very serious inconvenience on this account. The drivers and 
ards of trains ought to know nothing about the security of the 
block system, but act as if there were none at all; but, neverthe- 
less, there have been cases where the drivers have not kept so 
good a look-out as otherwise they might have done in front, and 
the guards have not been so active in running back to protect a 
train when they believed they were under the block system. “A 
little more discipline is required in that respect.” There is a 
point, however, at which the necessity for the protection of 
passengers by the block system becomes so clear that argument 
as to its effect aa the minds of drivers and guards is futile. 
The Metropolitan Railway was started on the block system, and it 
would be impossible to work trains at intervals of two 
minutes without it. This Com y has a larger proportion of 
break-power in proportion to rap ength of a train than other 
Companies. It would be hardly possible to work the block system 
so close together without extra break-power. The manager would 
not undertake the responsibility of working the traffic unless he 
had both the blocking and interlocking systems as perfect as 
ible. At the busiest period of the day he has in and out of 
oorgate Street thirty-two trains in an hour. ‘“ We have some of 
the most difficult junctions in the world. We have junctions in 
the dark, in tunnels, on falling gradients, and on sharp curves,” 
but they are all so thoroughly signalled and so well blocked that 
be | by the driver’s neglect can accident occur. On the London 
and North-Western line there are 323 miles under the block 
system, and 299 miles are nearly finished, and will be shortly in 
operation. The whole of the line from London to Carlisle will 
soon be under the block system. The accident at Abergele would 
have been prevented by this system. The General Manager of 
this line has no doubt that the block system tends to reduce the 
number of accidents from collision, but it will never entirely 
prevent such accidents. “We must be dependent on the men 
who carry it out, and they are of course liable to mistakes. 
We have had accidents under the block system on our line.” 
On the Midland Railway the block system is in operation 
over 447 miles. The General Manager finds considerable ad- 
vantage in this system where the line is crowded. ‘ We have 
always been in favour of the block system on our main 
line, and from time to time it has been ordered where the traffic 
has become crowded or sufficient to justify the introduction of 
so costly a system.” But the great main lines of railway re- 
quire and can afford precautions which would be inapplicable to 
small branches. Even the Inspectors of the Board of Trade say 
that where there is a single line, and the traffic on it can be worked 
by one engine in steam, there is no necessity for the block system. 
ollisions cannot take place, for there would be no other train to 
Tun into. All, or almost all, possible great lines have already been 
made in England ; but there is room for innumerable small lines, if 
they could be made at cost low enough to pay. Hence, for this class 
of lines we are likely to approach the American system, where there 
are no gates at crossings, no fences, and hardly any distance 
signals, and the safety of the train depends uponthedriver. ‘The 
men know that they must keep a good look-out, and they have few 
accidents.” An experienced observer from whom we quote these 
words, says that he remembers the time when there were no dis- 
tance signals in England, and accidents were not more numerous 
then than they are now. The great bulk of American accidents 
occur from the falling of materials; their rails and bridges are very 
lightly built. The speed on most of the American lines does not 
exceed thirty miles an hour. The same cause explains, as many 
of us know, the freedom of German lines from accidents. Trains 
proceed slowly and at rare intervals, and in South Germany it 
almost seems as if beer-drinking at the stations were the principal 
business, and travelling a mere accessory of the railways. 

The block system is 80 simple as to be readily intelligible. Let 
there be two stations, A and If a train has passed A, no other 
train is allowed to A until the signalman at B telegraphs 
to A that the line is clear. It is said that under this system the 
driver after passing A takes for granted that the line is clear to 
B, and keeps no good look out ahead, as he would do if he had 
nothing but his own vigilance to depend upon. It is easy to put 
cases where mischief might occur. Suppose, for instance, that a 
train is proceeding down from A to B, and that all is clear on the 
down line. An up train might break down after passing B, and 
Some of its carriages might be thrown on the down line, and the 
driver of the down train might rush heedlessly into the mischief 
thus op for him. A witness told the Committee that 
formerly he never rode on an engine without keeping a good look- 


out, knowing that he might run into a train; but under the block 
system he should never think of doing that. ‘This undoubtedly 
is human nature which the Inspectors of the Board of Trade say 
may be corrected by drilling. An instance actually occurred of 
the engine of a coal-train being short of water, and the driver 
detached it, and went ahead fora supply, leaving the train standing 
between A and B. The signalman at B, seeing an engine pass 
his box, concluded that this was all that he had to expect 
from A, and telegraphed to A that the line was clear. Here- 
upon a passenger-train was allowed to pass A, and it ran into 
the stationary coal-train. There is a station in the North 
of England. which stands at the summit of a continuous ascent 
of twenty-one miles on either side. A truck let loose either way 
down this incline would run twenty-one miles without stopping, 
and the block system would be no security against collision between 
this descending truck and an ascending train. There seems to be 
truth in the remark that, although collisions are likely to be rare 
under the block system, yet when they occur they will be disas- 
trous. The interlocking system is essential to the working of the 
busy passenger stations in and near London, but we can under- 
stand that it would be useless and troublesome in a network of 
mining sidings in the North of England. ‘To understand this 
system, suppose a train proceeding from Hammersmith to Baker 

treet. At Westbourne Park it is on the south side of the main 
line of the Great Western Railway, and when it arrives at 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington, it is upon the north side. It must 
therefore have crossed the main line; and in order that this may 
be done safely the interlocking system must be applied. The 
train from Hammersmith waits of course for a signal before 
attempting to cross the down main line. The signalman 
a ye the points for crossing, and then adjusts the sig- 
nal; and as he does this he, by the same act, adjusts the 
— of the down main line, so that if a train came from 

addington, it would be turned into the down line to Hammer- 
smith. The points and signals are so “interlocked,” that one of 
these operations cannot be performed without the other. The 
complete safety of such a junction depends of course upon the 
block as well as the interlocking system ; but the two systems are 
better understood when considered separately. The interlocking 
system enables two men to do certainly work that would otherwise 
require ten or twelve men to do uncertainly. A witness stated that 
during the busiest time in the morning, thirty-three trains passed 
in and out of the Cannon Street Station in thirty minutes. It is 
impossible to suppose that that could have been done under the 
old system. The value of these precautions will be well seen in 
dealing with the enormous passenger traffic to and from Epsom and 
Ascot during the races. If we remember rightly, an accident 
occurred a few years ago on the return from Ascot, which might 
have been avoided by the block system. The opponents of the 
interlocking system produce a case where a signalman, having 
presence of mind, did something to avert a collision which he 
could not have done if he had had this system to control him. 
But Captain Tyler produces another case where a signalman 
similarly situated did nothing except dance about his box crying 
“T have got a collision,I have got a collision!” Every 
year produces some striking examples among railway servants 
of courage and readiness of resource, and also of the absence 
of these qualities. It may well be that these qualities were 
more exercised under the old system, just as sailors of the 
Royal Navy became more skilful seamen before the age of 
steam. But we could not on this consideration decline to 
use steam in our fleet. Another matter which must engage 
the attention of railway engineers is the increase of break- 
power. That which is done upon the Metropolitan Railway 
might be done, it is thought, upon other lines. but Parliament 
is likely to be shy of hasty compulsory legislation. Mugh must 
be left to the discretion either of the Railway Companies or of the 
Board of Trade. Progress is being made in the direction of in- 
creased safety of passengers, although perhaps more slowly than 
could be wished. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 


_—— progress of Mr. Wilkie Collins as a writer for the stage 
is not encouraging. The Woman in Wiite was an undeni- 
able success, but ddan and Wife can only be applauded with 
qualifications, and a new piece which might be called the “ Woman 
in Black” has the unfortunate effect of exciting laughter where 
the author intends to be solemnly impressive. ‘the New Magdalen, 
which has been produced at the Olympic Theatre, could only be 
made tolerable by the best acting, and the best acting would be 
wasted upon such a poor play. Modern warfare can with difli- 
culty be dramatized in any style except that which used to pre- 
vail at Astley’s, and we incline to think that surgeons, sisters of 
mercy, and clergymen had better not be dramatized at all. 
According to usage there is a prologue to this play, of which 
the scene is laid in a cottage on the French and German frontier. 
A French captain and a French surgeon hold a little preliminary 
talk as to the disposal of wounded men, and then they go out and 
two young Englishwomen enter. These are Mercy Merrick, 
“the Magdalen of modern times,” and Grace Roseberry, who has 
lately lost her father in Italy, and is travelling to Magland to 
place herself under the care of a friend of her tamily, Lady 


Janet Roy. We are to understand that the cottage forms part 
of a Freuch position which the Germans have attacked once 
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and are about to attack again with overwhelming force. The 
“New Magdalen” finds the time and place convenient to re- 
count to her companion the story of her life. She has struggled 
and fallen ; has repented and striven to live well; but on emerg- 
ing from a Refuge to which she had gone she finds that societ 
will not have her. It is the female version of the Ticket-of. 
Leave Man, but less true than that popular drama to the facts of 
actual life. The truth is, that a young and pretty or clever 
woman, who really wishes to cease from immorality, may 
usually find a husband. There are men who either have no 
female relations, or do not care for their opinion, and who prefer 
beauty or other charms to character. It may be inferred from 
cases which everybody knows that other cases of the same kind 
exist. Indeed, if a man could get over a feeling which to many 
men is insuperable, he might obtain a wife whom many other 
men would admire. When we see Mercy Merrick personated 
by Miss Ada Cavendish, neatly dressed in black gown and 
white apron, with the red cross upon her arm, we are lamentably 
sceptical as to the irremediable wretchedness of her condition. 
By her own showing she has had two places since she left the 
Refuge, and in the first a doctor fell in love with her, and in 
the second her master’s intended wife was jealous of her. She 
does in truth find a husband before the play is over, and we have 
only to remark that that result might have been obtained without 
creating a clergyman of the highest talent and character, but some 
eccentricity of views and taste, for the purpose of marrying him 
to the lady. This clergyman has preached at the Refuge a sermon 
from the text “There is joy in Heaven,” &c., which has made a 
deep impression upon Mercy. Her story excites little sympathy 
from her companion Grace, who is a young lady of correct prin- 
ciples and conduct. As soon as it is finished the battle outside 
ins. Mercy stands, expecting with superb calm a bullet 
which shall send her to partake the joys of Heaven, while Grace 
is distracted with fear of being removed from the Joys of earth. 
A bullet wounds Grace on the head. A French surgeon enters, 
pronounces that she is dead, and leaves her propped up in a be- 
coming attitude against a bed. Luckily the place is evacuated 
by the French, and a German surgeon enters, and declares that 
he thinks nothing of the French s ms, and proceeds to bring 
the supposed dead woman back to life. Meanwhile Mercy has 
determined to assume the name and take possession of the papers 
of Grace, and thus to make herself an honest woman by a fraud. 
She is promised a pass to England by a gentleman who explains 
that he is a Correspondent of one of the great English newspapers, 
and that he is about to exercise in her Sehalf a power to which 
Emperors yield obedience, “ the os of the press.” Jupiter, as 
poets tell us, fell in love several times, and Jupiter’s deputy is 
capable of the same weakness as his master. He falls in love with 
Mercy at first sight. However, he does his best to maintain the 
dignity of his character by speaking in the slow and solemn tone 
which Mr. Irving uses to do his “ ning” in Eugene Aram. 
The power of the press makes itself felt in the German army. 
The words “ Pass the English lady ” are heard without the cottage 
after Mercy’s exit, while the German doctor places Grace upon a 
bed, and proves, by help of a looking-glass, that she still breathes. 
The first act of the p y shows us Mercy under the name of 
Grace established in the household of Lady Janet Roy, and re- 
ceiving the attentions of Mr. Horace Holmcroft, lately Corre- 
spondent of one of the great English newspapers with the German 
army. Readers of the novels of Mr. Wilkie Collins will be pre- 
pared for the appearance in a hovering ghostly fashion of the 
resuscitated Grace, who, when she claims her name and rights, is 
treated as insane. Lady Janet explains to Horace that the war 
might have been stopped if the newspapers could have agreed 
among themselves not to report the battles. She mentions that 
Julian .Gray, the preacher whom Mercy had heard at the Refuge, 
is her nephew, and is expected to make a visit to her house. This 
news alarms Mercy, who fears that the preacher’s penetrating eye 
will read the secret which she dares not confide to her lover. It 
is impossible for author or actor to realize the expectation which 
is raised by the description of the talents and virtues of Julian Gray. 
Clergymen of the Church of England who desire to see a stage 
conception of themselves ought to visit the Olympic Theatre. 
Julian Gray despises preferment, whistles opera tunes, holds radical 
and socialist opinions, is active, zealous, pious, eloquent, and falls 
violently in love with Mercy, who has worshipped him ever since 
she heard his sermon in the Refuge. This exemplary 
clergyman sits upon a stool and holds a skein of silk for 
Mercy to wind, remarking that “curates are privileged to 
make themselves useful to young ladies ;”” and unfortunately the 
ition and the speech have a tendency to excite the laughter of 
irreverent spectators, which is hardly appeased when he proceeds 
to recite a little extract from a sermon. His influence over Mercy 
leads to her confession of the fraud she has practised, even when 
she appears triumphant over Grace. Honesty in this instance is 
certainly the best policy, for she loses a bad husband in Horace 
Holmeroft, and finds a good husband in Julian Gray. But if a 
clergyman of the highest reputation yields to the fascination of 
her beauty, it can hardly be expected that ordinary laymen would 
be more fastidious. Thus we come back to the point from which 
we started, that a young and beautiful sinner need not find re- 
ntance and amendment difficult. The real obstacle to reforma- 
tion in such cases is probably reluctance to exchange the admira- 
tion of many men for the society of one. The sinner Mercy is 
more agreeable as well bee ri tey than the just person Grace, and 
one begins at last to wish that Grace could be shut up in an 


asylum, merely to put an end to her annoying practice of 
hovering among the plants of Lady Janet Roy's conservatory. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, as we all know, is nothing when he is 
not didactic; and perhaps with a little encouragement he might 
be brought to introduce a cl an regularly into his plays. 
If any reader desires to know whether Julian Gray belongs to 
High, Low, or Broad Church, we can only answer that information 
on this — may be obtained, or at least applied for, at the 
Olympic Theatre. Such a piece as we have described would be 
difficult for any 7 to act, and, except by Miss Ada Caven- 
dish herself, an arduous task is performed with no particular 
ability. A few specimens of good old stage sentimentality are 
applauded in the good old style, but the audience is perversely 
inclined to laugh where solemnity would be desired by the author. 
The meetings between Mercy and Grace culminate in something 
we a scolding match, and Mr. Horace Holmcroft, the 
embodiment of the power of the press, is an exceedingly poor 
creature. But in the scarcity of amusing pieces at our theatres, 
the serious of this play may be recommended as possibly 
capable of raising a laugh. 

he curtain falls, and we are left to speculate as to the thoughts: 
of the Bishop of Julian’s diocese, who objected to his whistling, 
upon his me with Mercy. It is to be wished, rather than 
hoped, that the Bishop might be able to partake in the rejoicings 
of the angels over rehabilitated character. But the novel on the 
same subject goes beyond the wedding-day, and explains how 
the fashionable friends of Lady Janet Roy cut her nephew's 
wife and obliged the newly-married pair to emigrate. There 
are degrees of improbability, and perhaps Julian Gray could 
have fallen so much in ive with a repentant sinner as 
to marry her, and yet not so much as to be able to renounce 
for her sake fashionable society. All for Love, or the World 
Well Lost, was, we believe, the title of some play on the 
subject of Antony and Cleopatra. But the modern Antony 
is able to reckon his love for his Cleopatra, and finds that 
it just stops short of enabling him to endure banishment 
from ball-rooms. It is possible that Mr. Wilkie Collins is not 
well acquainted with the habits of the clergy, and he may not be 
sensible of the grotesque features of the picture which he draws. 
Such a woman as his Magdalen could finda husband if she were 
not too particular in choosing one, but she would scarcely find him 
among the cler But suppose a clergyman with the zeal and 
eloquence of Julian meditating such a marriage, he would hardl 
be deterred from it, after getting over other obstacles, including his 
bishop, by the thought that it might not be pleasant to take his 
wife to his aunt’s balls. We may remark, by the way, that there 
is no visible necessity for a clergyman going to balls at all. How- 
ever, Julian in the story, after sustaining a mortifying rebuff from 
society, determines to take himself and his wife to some colony 
which the novelist does not particularly specify. The colonies 
are a valuable resource alike in fact and fiction. We can no longer 
send our convicts to Australia; but perhaps a judicious exportation 
of other classes of soiled goods may still be practicable. Let us 
imagine a beautiful penitent taught at a Hefuge to do useful 
things, and then supplied with the means of emigration to—no 
matter where. Some colonist in want of a wife would accept the 
damaged article, and abstain from disquieting investigations. It 
appears, therefore, that thefcase of Mercy Merrick would be less 
hopeless than is represented, although we should not expect her 
deliverer to be a clergyman. But, taking the case as it is stated, 
the author can hardly intend to complain of society because it 
endeavours to fence itself against Magdalens. The story after all 
is well enough in a book, where the absurdity of some of the 
characters and situations appears less distinctly than upon the 
stage. Readers of the ss. pe the elocutionary tricks of the 
— and may skip any page of sermonizing which they find 


REVIEWS. 


HENRI MARTIN’S CELTIC ARCHAZOLOGY.* 


6 hyp pieces which make up M. Henri Martin’s present volume 
were written at various times from 1861 to 1871. They give 
us the author’s impressions on various journeys in Wales, Ireland, 
Britanny, Sweden, and Denmark, undertaken mainly with anti- 
quarian and ethnological objects. He gives us essays on the early 
inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, on the Megalithic monuments, on 
the alleged remains of ancient British literature, winding up with 
an account of an international Archeological Congress at Copen- 
hagen. This last leads to some of those political speculations 
which can hardly be avoided in the Scandinavian lands, where 
every man seems to be at once a politician and an antiquary, and 
where the past and present do run more closely into one an- 
other than in most countries. In 1869 M. Martin was hoping for 
the recovery of North Sleswick for Denmark—a hope in which 
none will join him more readily than the friends of Germany— 
and was further dreaming of great things to be done by the union, 
if we rightly understand him, of France, South Germany, and the 
lesser powers against Prussia. Then come some asterisks and 
some further reflections with the date “Octobre 1871 ”— 

burden of which is that “’idéal s’est englouti dans une affreuse 


* Etudes d Archéologie celtique. Notes de Voyages dans les Pays cele 
tiques et scundinaves. Par Henri Martin. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1872. 
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réalité.” In this state of things M. Martin can only comfort him- 
self with four Welsh Triads, the last of which promises—without 
fixing the date—a time coming, when light, truth, and life 
shall —y all evil, and, we suppose, the German Empire as one 
form of it. 

The form of the work, that of essays alternating with notices 
of M. Martin’s travels, makes the book more lively to read, 
but it certainly makes it harder to er) off M. Martin’s exact 
notions on scientific questions. Some of the essays stand quite by 
themselves as distinct dissertations. In others the account of the 
journey is largely mixed up with the various subjects of discussion 
which the journey itself s M. in is an earnest Celt, 
and we have no quarrel with him for being so. The Celtic school 
of French history and antiquities, whatever may be its faults and 
temptations, is at any rate a great improvement, in point of histo- 

ical accuracy, upon the older French school which confounded the 
German Frank and the Celtic Frenchman, and which babbled about 
Pharamond, Clovis, and Charlemagne as French national heroes. 
We do not see that M. Martin carries his Celtic feeling so far as 
to see, with Thierry and others, nothing in all later French history 
but a otrugie between an enon Teutonic nobility and an 
oppressed Celtic people ; still he starts, as we hold that he ought 
to start, from the conception of the French people as a people 
essentially Celtic. All that we complain of is that M. i 
sometimes allows himself to be led astray by his Celtic brethren in 
other = He comes into Great Britain, and, as far as we can 
see, he looks upon England as-little more than the road by which he 
is to get into Wales. This perhaps in itself is natural. The thing 
which makes M. Martin’s sevens ttt less valuable than the 
might be is that he swallows everything that his Welsh friends 
choose to tell him, without any kind of doubt, without any kind of 
scientific examination. He goes to an Eisteddfod in perfect 
seriousness, and he believes in Mr. John Williams ab Ithel, the 
memorable editor of the Annales Cambriae and the Brut y Tywy- 
sogion. In short his Welsh friends seem to have told him some 
very strange things indeed. He gets to Caernarvon, but, so far as 
he is concerned, Mr. Hartshorne might as well never have been. 
Here are his reflections :— 

Je passai par Caernarvon, afin de visiter le chateau, trés-belle et sévére 
construction du xiii siécle, batie par le conquérant Edouard I*, le bardicide, 
comme l’appellent les Gallois, pour tenir en bride la Vénedotie. Ce fut la 

u’il éluda le traité par lequel il avait juré de laisser aux Gallois un prince 

le leur nation. I] amena sa femme accoucher dans le chateau de Caernarvon, 
et, montrant par la fenétre au peuple l’enfant qui venait de naitre en Galles: 
“Le voila,” dit-il, “le prince gallois que je vous ai promis! ” 
Now this is really too bad. One who has written the —— of 
France in many volumes ought surely to know more of English 
history than this. But he has seized upon one idea which must 
be purely his own, and which we cannot believe that any ancient 
Briton ever told him. He goes to Bangor—we mean the epi- 
scopal city in Caernarvonshire—and there muses after this sort :— 

C’est sur ces plages, en avant des collines et des rochers de Bangor, que 
douze cents moines, tout un peuple de bardes chrétiens, pareil & notre cité 
monastique des iles de Lérins, marchant sans autres armes que leurs chants 
sacrés au-devant des Saxons victorieux, furent exterminés jusqu’au dernier 
par ces barbares. Un vieil air populaire, empreint d’une religieuse et 
sombre majesté, a consacré la mémoire du massacre de Bangor. 


He goes on in the same ph to talk about the massacre of the 
Druids by Suetonius Paullinus in Mona as having happened within 
sight of the scene of the massacre of the monks by Aithelfrith. The 
confusion of the two Bangors might by itself be pardonable, as 
monks from the Caernarvonshire Bangor might have marched to the 
neighbourhood of Chester. But when a man places the victory of 
A&thelfrith on the shores of the Menai, it shows that he can have 
no notion whatever of the real course of English, and therefore of 
British, history. He may have listened to Druids, Bards, and 
Ovates, but he cannot have turned a page of real history, he can- 
not even have looked at a map. We wonder what "Ne. Martin 
would think if an English writer should give out that Count 
Eustace of Boulogne reigned in a wood close to Paris, or that the 
Nicene Creed was drawn up at that Nicewa which modern events 
have made a part of French territory. 


Nothing very much can come when a man sets out on his Welsh 
journey with his head full of Druids, harps, and Triads, and with 
no more knowledge of the real history of the country than this. 
After this, it isa small matter that one of the present members 
for Glamorganshire should be turned into a Turk in the form of 
“ Hussein Vyvyan,” and it is a real ground for thankfulness that 
M. Martin, when he gets to Bristol, stops to explain that the Avon 
there is not the Avon of Shak To be sure the very name 
of the stream would set any man going who cared about British 
matters in a rational way; he would med a and rejoiced to 
find as many Avons in Britain as there really are ; but when a man 
does not know that there are two Bangors, it is something that he 
should know that there are at least two Avons. In Ireland 
M. Martin fares better; the island to be sure is Celtic, but there 
is no temptation to people it with what M. Martin calls “ Cymrys,” 
as the translators of the Bible talk about “cherubims.” He 
believes many wild —— in Ireland as well as in Wales; but we 
can forgive him a good deal on account of the clear and undoubt- 
ing grasp which he has gained of the real origin and meaning of 
the round towers. But he firmly believes in the God Crom, the 
supreme deity of the ancient Irish, who, we grant, appears in an 
early of the Four Masters, as to be sure Dagon does in an 
early legend of Winchester Cathedral. Yet we have a very 
distinct remembrance that, so long ago as 1849, at the Cardiff 


meéting of the Cambrian Archwological Association, Dr. Todd, 
gen Bl Mahmoud, smote the God Crom, and ground him | 
small to powder, and cast the dust of him into the Taff. Yet 
here he has somehow come up again into life. Still,as M. Martin 
does not think that the round towers were built in honour of Crom 
we are not inclined to quarrel with him over the ruins of a despi 
broken idol. 

On his way to Ireland M. Martin went to Oxford—“la cité 
universitaire ou fleurissent en paix tant de traditions et d’usages 
qui sont a peine ailleurs des souvenirs.” But he corrects him- 
self :—“ Cité universitaire est trop peu dire; l'Université elle- 
méme est la cité, dont le reste de la ville n’est qu’une dépendance 
et comme un faubourg.” This, be it remarked, is in 1862; the 
notion seemingly implied that the city of Oxford grew up round - 
the University might have been held in honour ten years later. 
But there are several things in M. Martin’s description of Oxford 
which remind us that it is not a very new one. Oxford was, when 
he was there, a “vaste et calme nid d’études,” untroubled, we 
suppose, by athletics. He met there a class of people called “les 
graves fellows.” Nowadays, to | patirng of the question of 
gravity, it is commonly said that Fellows of Oxford Colleges are 
to be found everywhere except in Oxford, and that people of every 
kind are to be found in Oxford except Fellows of Oxford Colleges. 
Then he tells us about “les constructions modernes ayant été 
rebities sur le plan des anciennes, pour ne point faire tache dans 
Yensemble.” It is plain that M. in was at Oxford before the 
building of that series of outlandish piles which has at last cul- 
in the cathedral meat-safe. Still, even at Oxford, M. 
Martin is a little shaky in his dates. He tells us how 
le puseyisme, un jour, installe la Madone sur la facade d’un collége; le 
pur protestantisme répond a ce quasi-papi: en élevant une imposante 
croix gothique, couverte de sculptures, & la mémoire des évéques martyrs, 
c’est-a-dire de Cranmer et de ses collégues, les évéques briilés par ordre de 
la sanglante Marie. On fait combattre ainsi le xvi® sitcle avec le xiii* ; 
cela ne sort pas du style du viel Oxford. 


Why the thirteenth century passes our er of guessing. But 
dove M. Martin fancy that the gate tt Magd en, which we 
suppose is the one which he means, was built before the Martyrs’ 
Memorial? 

In another chapter M. Martin visits Britanny, where he again 
finds the God Crom, and has some mysticism about him which we 
cannot profess to follow :— 

C’est le nom du dieu de la plus vieille race celtique, des Gatls d’Irlande ; 

nom qui tient aux racines méme de la haute antiquité; il a dans les 
langues celtique et germanique le sens de courbe, la courbe génératrice du 
cercle; c'est 1’Eternité engendrant le Temps; le dieu Crom répond en ce 
sens & ce quiest, dans la mythologie grecque, Ouranos, le Ciel, engendrant 
Kronos ou Saturne, le ‘Temps. 
It is well known that, according to all orthodox mythology, the 
relations between Kronos and his father Ouranos were far from 
— always friendly. We are also given to understand that the 
Carthaginian God whom Greek writers a of as Kronos was 
in truth no other than Moloch; it is therefore in no way wonderful 
that Crom and Moloch, if they ever met, should not have been on the 
most loving of terms; the only wonderful thing is that they ever 
should meet. But M. Martin, who in one spot of Britanny finds 
a rock of Crom, in another place finds a rock of Moloch. “Ce 
nom,” he tells us, “ en dit assez. Le Diew infanticide des Phéni- 
ciens, Moloch l'impitoyable, aurait donc eu 1a son autel.” Then 
we get a es scene, from which we might almost expect to 
have the battles of the Gods and the Giants, the epos of Claudian 
and Mr. Trollope, fought over again on the British shore :— 

En face du rocher de Moloch surplombe sur la mer, au bord du continent, 

une autre masse appelée le Roch-Chrom, comme si le dieu celtique, le vieux 
Crom, se levait pour défier le dieu étranger. 
We are more concerned to think that, whatever might be the re- 
lations between Moloch and Crom, in our island at least 
— showed himself a good deal stronger than either of 
them. 

But M. Martin lights on one fact which is of some importance. 
He mentions a small district of Britanny where M. Villemarqué 
says that the inhabitants are known by the name of Fe ogi 4 

ds that many traditions and local names connect them with a 
colony of “ Cymrys” who came in the fourth or fifth century— 
that is, we suppose, the t Armorican migration. But it is 
worth noticing that he adds, “ C’est la seule trace connue du 
vieux nom cimbrique dans notre Bretagne.” M. Martin assumes 
throughout that Cymry, Cimbri, Cimmerit, are all the same. 
Indeed it is essential to his argument throughout that they should 
be the same; but it is an assertion which needs proof; it is no 
more to be taken for granted than we can take for granted that 
Alba in the sense of Scotland, Alba Longa, Albania by the 
Hadriatic, and Albania between the Euxine and the Caspian, are 
all the same name. Lord Strangford used always to insist that 
there was no evidence for extending the name Cymry to any 
people except the Welsh of Wales proper; he would not even 
allow it to be applied to the Welsh of Cornwall. M. Martin’s 
incidental admission that, with this one very doubtful exception, 
the name is utterly unknown in Britanny, thus becomes a fact of 
no small importance. 

M. Martin bas an essay on the Megalithic Monuments, the gut 
object of which is to show that, of the two stages of the Stone 
period which are now commonly recognized, the later and more 
finished kind are the work of Celtic hands. We ought perhaps to 
mention that, though M. Martin has got too far to iliees that 
cromlechs are Druid altars, yet he believes that he has found 
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some Druid altars as well. It must of eourse be borne in mind in 
reading M. Martin that what we call a cromlech he naturally 
calls a dolmen. 

Denmark and Sweden, and, like most people who go there, was 
much pleased with what he saw; only of his pleasure was 
because he finds, as he thinks, the Northern Teutons much 
more like Frenchmen than they are like Germans. But he tells 
us, with an amiable simplicity which we have noticed in several 
other travellers who have made the same remark, that “La 
premiére province suédoise, la Scanie ou Scandinavie proprement 
dite, ressemble beaucoup plus au Danemark qu’au reste de la 
Suéde ”"—that isto say, Elsass is much more like Germany than 
the rest of France. Does M. Martin really not know that Scanie 
became Swedish and Elsass became French much about the same 
time? In another place we see that, perhaps by a graceful 
bowing to circumstances, M. Martin talks about “la Lorraine 
welche,” very properly printing in italics the word which is 
Welsh to him. Itrather reminds us of the Persians in Aischylus, 
or of Plautus saying of himself, 


Menander scripsit, Marcus vortit barbare. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE.* 


HIS interesting little book is in form a series of letters 
addressed by Mr. Hamerton to a number of persons in widely 
different situations, but resembling each other in a common desire 
for intellectual culture. All who are born with the necessary 
faculties, says Mr. Hamerton, are impelled to the intellectual life 
by an instinct like that which drives ducks to the water. Unluckily, 
however, it is impossible for a human being to abandon himself to 
his instincts as freely asa duck. In every position he will find 
many difficulties, although those difficulties may in some sort be 
converted into advantages. ‘ The intellectual life,” therefore, “is 
always a contest or a discipline”; and the art of living intel- 
lectually consists, not in removing all stones from our path, but in 
forcing the very stones to preach to us. Mr. Hamerton goes 
systematically through the various influences by which we may be 
surrounded. He tee of the physical and the moral bases of in- 
tellectual life ; of the influences of education, of wealth, of marriage, 
of society, and so on; and endeavours to point out how, under 
every conceivable variety of condition, a resolute man may best 
train his intellect to active and systematic effort, directed to 
worthy objects and giving him the noblest pleasures. 

All books constructed upon such a plan are in danger of being 
commonplace or paradoxical. The maxims about the conduct of life 
which we are capable of discovering are very short and simple. If 
we desire to say anything original upon such well-worn topics, we 
are strongly tempted to make a sacrifice of the truth. It is weari- 
some to say over again that honesty is the best policy; and it 
is paradoxical to say that it is the worst policy. Or, to take a 
question actually treated by Mr. Hamerton, what can we say that 
is at once new and sound about the influences of money? It is 
obvious to remark that great wealth has many temptations, that 
the student who is under no compulsion to labour for his bread is 
apt to become finical and dilatory, and to allow his time to be 

sorbed in working the pompous apparatus of a statel 
existence without ever finding leisure for serious industry. tt 
is obvious again to remark that a man living from hand to 
mouth, and pursuing knowledge for mere pot-boiling purposes, 
can never do full justice to his powers. And it might be added 
that a man fortunate enough to be free from grinding anxiety, and 
from the burden of excessive wealth, has nevertheless temptations 
of his own, and is apt to be specially in bondage to the iron laws 
of respectability. ‘These and a good many other remarks of no 
great novelty are naturally made by Mr. Hamerton; and he is too 
much in earnest in his teaching to spice them with paradox. But, 
commonplace as the substratum must necessarily be, Mr. Hamerton 
succeeds in being almost invariably interesting. We do not sa 
that he never into platitude. That is a compliment whic 
we could not conscientiously pay to any writer of moral essays 
with whom we are acquainted. But he succeeds in so illustrating 
old truths that they come with a certain agreeable freshness. We 
see that they have passed through the mind of a thoughtful and 
cultivated man who has tested them by his own experience, and 
who therefore unconsciously enforces his precepts by example. 
The real influence of such books depends, not upon their telling 
us anything that we did not know before, but upon their showing 
how the familiar truths have operated upon the preacher himself. 

To review such a book by expounding its theories would there- 
fore be to do it injustice. ‘Translated into mere blank formule, it 
would necessarily lose itscharm. We will therefore take a chapter 
a8 a specimen ; though we must add the warning that our choice 
must be L ogy not by the excellence of the principles asserted, 
but by the opportunity which they afford for discussion. Mr. 
Hamerton, for example, attempts in one of his letters to answer 
the neg which of the moral virtues is most essential to the 
intellectual life? He answers unhesitatingly that the most 
essential virtue is “ disinterestedness.” Disinterestedness, in Mr. 
Hamerton’s sense of the word, means the absence of partisan 
spirit. Its value is proved by a simple argument. In every 
age of the world, he says, there have been men who possessed 
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all the other virtues, such as industry, courage, humility, and so 
on, and have yet been opposed to intellectual liberty. The Ultra- 
montane _ at the present day, for example, includes men of 
ability an aie and possessing nine-tenths of the qualities 
which are necessary for the highest intellectual life; and yet, 
instead of helping on the intellectual advancement of mankind, 
they do their best to retard it. They can discuss all other questions 
reasonably enough, but as soon as the discussion has the remotest 
bearing upon ecclesiastical — they are instantaneously converted 
into passionate advocates. So far as any one else has the same 
spirit, he is guilty of the same error. An Englishman, for ex- 
ample, cannot form a just theory as to the proper policy of the 
French people at this moment if he has a strong prepossession 
in favour of Conservatism or Republicanism. In either case he 
will be unable to appreciate the purely intellectual bearings of the 
roblem. 
, Mr. Hamerton is here raising a rather difficult question, and we 
should demur to the completeness of his statement. If for dis- 
interestedness he would substitute the word candour, we should 
agree that the virtue is one of great importance. Readiness to 
question is necessary to the judicial in- 
tellect. Mr. Hamerton, however, expresses himself rather as if he 
candid, we ought to be absolutely un- 
A strong predilection for democracy or monarchy 
doubtless implies a temptation to judge unfairly of M. Thiers or 
M. Gambetta. But, on the other hand, how can a man take any 
interest in politics unless he hopes to arrive at some definite con- 
clusion? Nobody can form any judgment, again, of a religion 
unless he is capable of sympathizing with the religious instinct, 
A man devoid of the emotions of love and reverence would be 
without the materials for forming a judgment of the creed which 
he associates with them ; and yet, ifthey are strongly developed in 
him, he can scarcely avoid being prejudiced in any argument 
bearing upon the truth of the creed. Hence the difficulty is 
that a man should be capable of being at once a judge and 
a witness; and that he cannot arrive at a satisfactory judg- 
ment unless he is also capable of bearing strong testimony. 
To reconcile these characters, to be at once strongly convinced of 
the truth and importance of a given opinion, and yet to 
perfectly ready to give a candid hearing to its 5 greeny is the 
great difficulty which Mr. Hamerton passes rather too lightly. 
But beyond this is another question. Why should not a strong 
partisan lead an intellectual life? Do not many Ultramontanes, 
for example, lead intellectual lives? Mr. Hamerton apparentl 
argues that they do not, because the result of a prevalence of their 
opinion would be fatal to intellectual progress. We agree with 
the statement of fact, but we rather doubt the logic of the argu- 
ment. A man may lead a thoroughly intellectual life though his 
opinions are erroneous, and even disastrous in their consequences. 
An Ultramontane, for example, and most other people besides 
Ultramontanes, would say that materialism would, if triumphant, 
be fatal to intellectual progress. Yet a materialist may be 
thoroughly “disinterested” in the sense of being ready to 
listen to all arguments, and of having no strong prejudices. 
The chances are, indeed, that his blindness to certain truths 
will predispose him to be calmer and fairer than men who 
have a strong sense of the value of spiritual beliefs. The 
fact that a given opinion is injurious does not depend upon 
its advocates being prejudiced in its favour, but on the falsity of 
the opinion. Agreeing therefore most fully in the importance of 
cultivating candour, or “ disinterestedness,” as a rule of intellectual 
hygienics, we do not think that it is, properly speaking, essential 
to the intellectual life of the individual. It is essential that a 
certain freedom of intellectual play should be allowed, or the 
intellect would be petrified; but even an absence of prejudice is 
not so important as a strong interest in the question at issue. 
Perfect disinterestedness is compatible with, and may even be a 
result of, absolute indolence. Nobody is so impartial as the man 
who is devoid of all ideas whatever. 

In its artistic bearings the doctrine is still more doubtful. 
Candour is essential to a philosopher, but hardly to a poet. 
Milton was not “disinterested” in the sense of being free from 
—- party feeling; nor were Shelley and Byron. Mr. 

erton remarks indeed that our best poets choose subjects in 
actions long past in order that they may not be distracted by 
present interests. The conquest of the two Sicilies by Garibaldi, 
the death of Maximilian, or the siege of Paris, would, he thinks, 
afford the finest possible subjects for epic poems or dramas; but 
they have not been treated, or, if treated as by Victor Hugo, have 
led to lamentable failure. Again we may admit the fact, but 
deny the inference. Epic poetry has gone out of fashion at the 
present day, and we may doubt whether it is ever likely to re- 
appear. But certainly most of the noblest lyrical poetry of this 
and of all other times has had reference to circumstances of recent 
occurrence. In any case, the objection to making Garibaldi the 
hero of an epic poem is surely not that we are too much interested 
in his adventures. The real difficulty is that a poet shrinks from 
coming into contact with the vulgarizing associations of recent 
events; he does not wish to be a competitor with newspaper 
co mdents, or to have his imagination bound down to the 
literal truth of history. The first condition of success is that 
he should move in an ideal world, where characters and events 
may go through a certain transfiguration. How can a poet 
write freely it he is liable to be attacked by arguments 
such as those directed against Mr. Kinglake’s account of the 
battle of the Alma, and to have the wings of his imagination 
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weighted by statistics and Parliamentary returns? The objection 
to a very recent motive for a narrative poem is that the mere 
external husk is too obtrusive to be removed, and that history 
requires to be exposed to the dissolving influences of time before 
the husk drops off and the deeper meaning becomes evident to 
mankind. A century or two hence we shall see what part Bis- 
marck or Napoleon really played in the great drama of the world’s 
history; at present we are too close to see them in undistorted 
perspective. Such objections are generally conclusive against 
epic poetry as applied to recent events; but they are not founded 
upon the difficulty of being disinterested. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that it would be more plausible to say that no man 
could be a genuine poet or artist rs 

by the subject with which he deals; and, unless he has the breadth 
of mind of a Shakspeare or a Goethe, to be profoundly moved 
means to be a warm partisan. 

We have unintentionally fallen into controversy with Mr. 
Hamerton, and have thus been delayed over one of the less satis- 
factory chapters of his book. We must therefore conelude by 
saying that even this chapter is at least suggestive of many re- 
flections, and that in most of the remainder we are not only 
stimulated to think, but are also inclined almost always to agree 
with him. We have read the whole hook indeed with great 
pleasure, and can recommend it strongly to all who can pawn 
grave reflections on a very important subject, excellently illustrated 
from the resources of a mind stored with much reading and much 
keen observation of real life. The artistic remarks are always, as 
might be expected, specially interesting, and there are many 
striking anecdotes from Mr. Suentats personal experience. 


NEWMARKET AND ARABIA.* 
(Second Notice.) 

W E resume our consideration of Captain Upton’s pleading on 
behalf of the Arab. Agreeing with him in much that he 

says about his favourites, we think that he damages his cause by 
attempting to prove too much, Before, however, minutely ex- 
amining certain details of pedigree, &c., on which he insists, we 
should like to call his attention to the principal point of difference 
between us. Captain Upton is so anxious to ascribe all the faults 
—growing faults as we both think—of the English thoroughbred 
horse to an increasing distance from Arab progenitors, and to thead- 
mixture of other blood, that he sides with Admiral Rous as to that 
branch of the Admiral’s optimism which is most in the way of all 
hopeful reform and improvement. They both insist on the abso- 
lute necessity of subjecting yearlings and two-year-olds to severe 
work, if they are ever meant to race at all. Captain Upton, in 
support of his opinion, summons Abd-el-Kader into court. Now, 
without attempting to estimate Abd-el-Kader’s authority in such 
matters, this at least we may say of him, that, if quoted at all, he 
ought to be quoted with perfect accuracy. But, unless our 
memory deceives us, Abd-el-Kader, though in teaching his two- 
year-old to gallop he might press him rather hardly at first (for 
the sake of the re MG the way, not to win other peopie’s 
money), prescribes almost perfect rest and careful feedin wb 
three to four. This he does that his charger may then be fit—not 
according to our familiar metaphor, but in the literal Bedouin 
sense of the term—“ to run fora man’s life.” The pressure which 
Abd-el-Kader relaxes at three, we intensify, and the consequence 
is, that instead of being able to run for a man’s life at four, the 
majority of our racehorses, unless thought good enough to breed 
from, are hardly up to real continuous work of any kind. Our 
inion accordingly, right or wrong, is altogether a different one. 

e believe that our two-year-old colts are offered up to Moloch— 
we beg his pardon, to Mammon we should say; that young 
creatures of brilliant promise, like Scott’s “brother to Ain- 
derly,” &c., are broken on the wheel of our present training 
routine; so that some of the very grandest animals—those we 
mean who, though perhaps overgrown and irregularly developed, 
would mature into splendid specimens of horseflesh—have their 
legs ground, as it were, to powder whilst babies, being, by a phrase 
unintentionally happy, “put through the mill,” as it is called, to 
see if money can be got out of them. They vanish away like 
shadows, they become mere phantoms—“Pullorumque anime 
fentes in limine primo”; dead horses, we believe, is the technical 
and professional term. Now when we regret that such young 
things cannot be spared from violent training till the gristle 
of their frames has hardened into something approaching to- 
wards bone, we should have thought it was admitted every- 
where that overwork is injurious to the young; we should 
have thought this proposition indeed a truism rather than 
a live truth—a truism applicable to whatever is born, colts 
and fillies, boys and girls, hounds and game-cocks, 
elephants and camels alike. But Captain Upton, holding a special 
retainer for the Darley Arabian, ond Admiral Rous caring little, 
provided Newmarket goes smoothly on, whether the Beacon 
course is run over in four minutes or in forty, would have us 
believe that a particular Providence has exempted young 
tacehorses from the tion of this endvenal law. To 
this we demur. Admiral Rous is, however, at least con- 
sistent with himself. hedge 4 sceptical as to Childers and 
Eclipse, Firetail and Shark, Goldfinder and Bonny Black, he 
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cares nothing how they were trained, or indeed whether they 
were ever trained at all. But Captain Upton’s faith in Childers 
is unbounded, twenty times stronger than our own; he has more- 
over a confidence in the excellence of the pree-Childerses in general. 
Yet he knows, or ought to know, that Childers did not begin his 
gallops till he was seven (Eclipse not until he was five), and the 
pre-Childerses for the most part somewhat late in equine life. 

The story of Flying Childers as it comes from Cantley, the home 
of the Childers family, is this; and a very curious story itis, as 
illustrating what is called the glorious uncertainty of the Turf, so 
that perhaps our readers may be interested to hear it. Childers was 
foaled in 1715, at a place called Carr Farm,near Doncaster, and was. 
thought so little of that, when the Duke of Devonshire purchased 
some blood stock of the then Squire of Cantley, he was actually 
thrown into the bargain for nothing. The Duke used him as 
a hack, and sent him to the Pa: town, we believe, to fetch 
his letters. This continued till by mere accident his speed 
was discovered. His superiority was then found to be so great 
that after a race or two nobody would oppose him, Thus he 
remained the undisputed monarch of the racing world from seven 
till ten, when he was put to the stud. Whether he was ever 
tried in private against Bonny Black, also a foal of 1715 and 
the greatest winner of her time, we do not know. They never 
met in public. It is to him that the Darley Arabian owes his 
high reputation as a sire (to him, and Pa to another horse, 
whom Captain Upton calls his brother), for Captain Upton must 
know that other brilliant sons of that Desert prodigy, such as 
Almanzor, foaled in1713, Almanzor’s brother, and the like, would 
alive. It is upon 
Childers, as we have said, and Bartlett’s Childers, that his fame 
mainly depends. Now Captain Upton assumes (for his purpose it 
is most important to assume) that Bartlett’s Childers, who never 
was trained, but who has his own niche in the temple of fame, 
as the direct male ancestor of Eclipse, was full brother to Flying 
Childers. He was not, at least there is no reason whatever to 
think so; what Cantley says upon the subject is this:—* He was 
not brother to Flying Childers—that is all we know about him 
certainly. He may have been his son” (which is not claimed for 
him or hinted at in the Stud-book), “ but he has no local habitation 
or name in our traditions.” The Advocatus Diaboli, in pleading 
against his equine canonization, would undoubtedly argue that, 
not being brother to Childers, and not even claiming to be his 
son—we may put aside any relationship as quite unproved—that the 
horse was called Childers to catch unwary breeders, as wages 
sherry is called Amontillado to deceive unwary wine-bibbers, 
that the name really amounts to nothing as connecting Eclipse 
with the Darley Arabian blood. We do not go quite as far as 
this ; we do not deny that he belonged to that family ; but the fact 
is not proved, and if he does not belong to it, half, perhaps the 
larger half, of the Darley Arabian’s pretensions falls to the ground 
at once, 

We must add that a ag Upton, in echoing an old criti- 
cism upon Eclipse—namely, that his descendants were speedy 
rather than game and enduring—forgets that these latter qualities 
are those specially promised to us if we —" upon Barbs and 
Turks, and return to pure Arabian blood. is infirmity of the 
Eclipses, therefore, does not tell in favour of the Darley Arabian, 
Old Yorkshiremen, on the other hand, used to inform us, fift 
years ago, that Matchem, of the Godolphin line, a line whi 
Captain Upton hates and Sam ge was the horse to breed back 
to, if stoutness were required. Now there being, as everybody 
knows, three distinct families of the English racehorse, the 
whole object of Captain Upton’s book is to show that two of 
them are comparatively worthless, and that the ee eee 
mainly because he is an Arabian, was entitled to look down upon 
the Byerley Turk and the Godolphin Barb as intrusive 
plebeians without any real title to take rank with him. We 
do not deny that the Darley Arabian is probably primus inter 
pares. But, after all, the Byerley Turk, as the direct male 
ancestor of Herod, Highflyer, Woodpecker, Selim, Sir Peter, 
hazard, Filho da Puta, Bay Middleton and others—the Godolphin 
Barb as the great-grandsire both of Eclipse and of Highflyer—have 
something to say for themselves. Moreover, this primacy of the 
Darley Arabian, as we have said before, depends almost entirely 
upon what we think of Bartlett’s Childers and his pedigree. The 
statement respecting this in the Stud-book is quite candid, but 

tly inconclusive. We are informed that several (anony- 
mous) gentlemen of honour have assured the editor that, though 
he was never trained, for which no reason is given, no s 
infirmity pretended, he was still own brother to Flying Childers. 
To these gentlemen of honour, as we have said, the racing 
traditions of Cantley give the lie direct. If the precise blood- 
relationships of Bartlet:’s Childers were thought worth inquiring 
into, why was no inquiry instituted among the clodhoppers for 
twenty miles round Carr Farm? We venture to say that, unless 
te Cmca at that time were very different from what the 
are now, there was not a gamekeeper or cowboy within a day's 
journey of the piace who could not have thrown more light upon 
the matter than any youn A anonymous gentlemen of honour from 
the wrong side of the Trent. Assuming, however, if Captain 
Upton pleases, that Bartlett’s Childers was of the Darley Arabian 
line, we take him, as we said, to be pramus inter But what 
of 133 other Arabians recorded in our Turf history? No one of 
them can compete with the Byerley Turk or the Godolphin Barb 
as co-founders of the English blood-horse. Of the Godolphin 
Burb we may also say having been introduced. into the 
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country at a much later period than either of his rivals, it is not 
wonderful if his quarterings are not quite so numerous. What 
the Stud-book says of him is this :—“ For many years no superior 
horse has been seen upon the Turf without an infusion of the 
Godolphin blood.” Captain Upton again, in going back to the 
origin of the English racehorse, underrates Charles II.’s Royal 
mares; whether one of them came from Hun or not we 
cannot say, but it never seems to occur to Captain Upton 
that during the reign of Charles II. Tangiers, a town and district 
of Barbary, was an English ion, and that it was no doubt the 
facilities arising from this fact which acted upon Charles, and led 
him to import his mares. We feel, whatever ns goer th tag may 
feel, that these Royal mares were much more certainly Barbs 
than that Bartlett’s Childers was of the Darley Arabian line; nor 
does Captain Upton even raise, much less solve, the question 
be the and the Barb do not mix their blood with good 


ect. 
As for Captain Upton’s laborious ee to reckon up the 
pedigrees and describe the races of the last hundred years, we can 
only say that they are tiresome without being in the least in- 
structive. He has no living knowledge of the contests about 
which he speaks. To him a winner of the Derby is a winner of 
the Derby. Mundig takes rank with his predecessor Pleni- 
tentiary and his successor Bay Middleton, as if a horse such as 
undig could have approached either of them, though carrying a 
stone less. Nay,we almost believe that Bay Middleton, if he had been 
allowed to start in 1835 when a two-year-old, might have won the 
blue riband of the Turf twice over. This is the way in which Captain 
Upton on discoursing :—Filho da Puta won the St. ger 
but was beaten by Sir Joshua.” Beaten by Sir Joshua no doubt; 
so was Priam by Colonel Wilson’s b. c. Chapman by Emilius ; so 
were Beningbrough and Benington, the best horses of their day, 
by Mr. Garforth’s grey Phenomenon colt with 40 to I against 
him. We have often beard of the roar of astonishment that broke 
out, after a moment of eager silence, from the bewildered mass of 
Yorkshiremen,when the two great horses, treating theraceasa match, 
had run themselves to a standstill and left the plater to come up 
with them, and then canter home alone. Now, without underratin 
Sir Joshua, undoubtedly a good racer, he cannot be compare 
with Filho da Puta, the last perhaps of the heroic horses. 
Captain Upton does not tell us how often, or by whom, Sir 
Sau himself was beaten; he gives us no hint that he was 
running over his own distance and at his own headquarters, or 
that he was receiving 7 lbs. from his opponent. As to Filho da 
Puta’s race at Northallerton for the cup (four miles), there is no 
evidence that he has ever heard of it. On that occasion Filho da 
Puta, contending with many dangerous antagonists, bolted, lost 
two hundred yards, was brougat back into the course and set to 
work again. He recovered his lost ground marvellously, passed 
horse after horse till he collared Mr. Watt’s famous mare ‘Atinidora, 
herself a winner of the St. Leger, just upon the post, achieving 
thereby a victory almost unparalleled, in spite, we may say, of 
fate herself. Again, he tells us that the Flying Dutchman and 
Voltigeur ran their two miles at York in two minutes and fifty- 
five seconds. Very likely; but, not to mention that neither horse, 
as we believe, was within one-and-twenty pounds of his true form 
(for Voltigeur we can answer), Captain Upton either does notknow, 
or does not say, that the course was so heavy that, after mature 
consideration, it was decided by Voltigeur’s partisans for him to 
make the running, mainly to give him the best chance of first 
seizing upon a comparatively firm strip of ground, on the 
other side of Middlethorpe corner. Finally, after an enormous 
parade of statistics as dry as hay, he comes to this conclusion about 
our most recent racehorses :—That Blue Gown is the highest bred 
and the one to rely upon above all others; Rosicrucian, whom 
Sir Joseph Hawley, apparently with excellent reason, thought 
much more highly of, being, he thinks, “ only a handsome coach- 
horse in comparison.” In this opinion we should fancy he 
stands alone. At any rate he has not cared to remember that if 
gameness, and the power of gallantly carrying home heavy 
weights over a long distance, are the qualities which make an 
Arabian valuable, in these qualities “the plebeian coach-horse 
Rosicrucian ” was far superior, and, so far, more of an Arabian than 
his patrician half-brother. 
hat then are we to say of oe Upton’s book upon the 
whole? Why that it is the work of an able pleader rather than of 
a judge. He does not prove that the Darley Arabian’s excellence 
‘was an excellence differing in kind from the excellence of the 
Byerley Turk or the Godolphin Barb; for, if so, why have the 
last two horses driven into oblivion one hundred and disap tines 
other Arabs commemorated in the Stud-book ? why, also, in that 
case, was Almanzor so complete a failure? Secondly, he has not 
proved that a pure Arab is necessarily a finer horse than one of 
mixed Arab and Barb blood—an intermixture which constitutes, 
we believe, the true lineage of our thoroughbred horses. Thirdly, 
he has failed altogether in showing that an Arab can go as fast as 
an English racehorse. Till his Arab can go two miles and five 
furlongs in four minutes and ten seconds, two miles in three 
minutes and twenty-seven seconds, and one mile seventeen yards 
in a minute and a half, or till some Arab (with his allowance) 
wins an Ascot or Goodwood Cup, we must refuse to discuss 
the point. In giving the above times, we are speaking of 
modern races within our own cognizance; we suppress what 
we have heard, and believe (more or less) about Hambletonian 
and Cockfighter, Firetail and Shark—knowing full well that 
if we revealed all our credulity about them, Admiral Rous and 


the optimists would send us at once to Hanwell, and that with 
a light heart, according to M. Ollivier’s phrase. But that the 
present state of the Turf is bad, and that a return to the good old 
times is in many ts advisable, our author has proved, we 
think, abundantly. Admiral Rous, we understand, objects to Chil- 
ders that he never won races atall. Thisis true, but we conceive 
that the Admiral misses the right application of his own 
point. Public racing in those days was quite a subordinate 
matter; there were certain great houses, the Devonshires, the 
Rutlands, the Earls of Holderness, and the like, by the members 
of which the possession of a noble stud was looked upon, not as 
an investment, not as putting them in the place of dealers at 
vingt-un, but as part of their hereditary status and normal 
position in social life. It is by introducing large stakes, by sur- 
rendering ourselves to public trainers, by having turned a generous 
and gentlemanlike emulation into a sordid trade, that we are 
— ruining and obliterating our unrivalled breed of horses. 
s it too late in some degree to revive the old system and to 
ursue it, at any rate in a parallel line along with the new? Is it 
impossible to persuade great proprietors who love their country, 
without being fond of gambling, to work as hard that they may 
roduce the Bellator equus, that noblest of animals, “to whom 

od has given strength, whose neck he has clothed with thunder,” 
as they now work to produce those uninteresting short-horns 
which, whatever mysterious merit they possess, give neither good 
milk like the Alderneys, nor good beef like the Scots; enjoying 
only, so far as we know, the one privilege of fattening easily in 
early youth. We beg pardon of our scientific agriculturists—we 
have no wish seriously to impugn the value of their labours ; but, 
not having any farm to fertilize or rents to receive, Mr. Baker 
and his Bey he are naturally less interesting to our Yorkshire 
feelings than the Stud-book and Mr. Darley, whose example we 
hope to see followed, if not surpassed, in every corner of the 
country. 


A FAIR SAXON.* 


pps title of this novel suggests an historical romance in which 
some blond Elfrida or Elgiva of the period of the Heptarchy 
will be found playing the part of heroine. The reader who takes 
it up with any such expectation is doomed to disappointment. 
The fair Saxon after whom it is christened is a young lady of the 
nineteenth century, whose nationality is of no signiticance except 
so far as it contrasts with the Celtic blood of her lover, an 
eloquent but impecunious Irish member of Parliament. The House 


of Commons plays no unimportant part in fiction, Mr. Disraeli 
has photographed some of its typical figures. Mr. Trollope 


has treated his readers to several lively sketches of its party- 
conflicts; and lady-novelists are never so happy as when they 
make their heroes rise from back benches to shake the Senate 
with their oratorical thunder. But hitherto, as far as we are 
aware, the Irish member, with his peculiar temperament, embar- 
rassments, and aspirations, has remained unchronicled in fiction. 
This is not because the position of an Irish legislator is intrinsically 
devoid of interest, but because it involves a departure from literary 
precedent. Heroes of Irish story have usually been associated 
with another and a more exciting sphere of action. They have 
figured chiefly in faction fights, and ian riots, and mid- 
night collisions with an alien soldiery. Their translation from 
this arena of thrilling adventure to the prosaic atmosphere of a 
British House of Commons, and the substitution of a mere seat 
below the gangway for any more forcible expression of disaffection 
to a Saxon government, are novelties, but novelties of a very 
wholesome kind, and of good augury for Ireland. We hail them 
as indications of the progress of the conciliatory ideas which the 
enlightened policy of recent times has introduced. It would seem 
bs the Gladstonian messages of peace are beginning to bear fruit 
at last. 

Nor is it the only merit of our’author that he has struck out for 
himself a new and unconventional line. Not only has he been among 
the first novelists to depict an Irish member, but he has placed the 
Irish member before the reading public in an exceedingly favour- 
able light. In spite of a certain vein of poetry and impulsiveness 
which sits very gracefully on the descendant of a long line of Celtic 
chieftains, Mr. Maurice Tyrone, M.P., tempers his patriotism with 
good sense and sound judgment ; and we cannot but think that 
the great Minister shadowed forth in this work, “ with a deeply 
lined and wasted face, and dark brown eyes glowing like those of 
a stag,” would be uncommonly glad to find all Irish members 
as amenable to reason. Of course, like a true Irishman, he 
has his sentimental grievance, which will be best expounded by 
quoting the following conversation which occurs between him 
and Miss Jennie Agpar, the fair Saxon of the story :— 

“ We were conquered, you know,” he began. ue 

“Hundreds of years ago! Yes. Well?” 

“ We don’t like the idea, even yet. We have never quite got over it. 
Good-humoured English ple, who are winners in most things, can’t 
understand that, and think us sullen and foolish, and impossible to please. 
I come of a family which for seven centuries has been always in rebellion. I 
am the first of my house who was ever willing to live in peace under an 
English Government. The Celtic nature is not the least in the world like 
the Anglo-Saxon. With us everything is a sentiment. We can’t help it. 
English people don’t understand that—can’t understand it. There are 
times when I could laugh at my own folly, or feel ashamed of it ; but I can’t 
get over it for all that. What would you have?” 
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« But you don’t really want another rebellion ? ” 

« Of course not. I am not a lunatic or a criminal; and, believe me, I am 
deeply attached to England and English people. But 1 cannot forget that 
I belong to a people and a family which suffered half-a-dozen conquests 
and countless confiscations. —- this is absurd. We cannot help it. 
I told you once of the Banshee. Very well. The national fancy which 
originated the Banshee isn’t quite the same as that which is represented 
by the Metropolitan Railway. We don’t believe in the Banshee any more 
than you ; but it is to us a thing intelligible and in ry 4 : 

“ Then do you mean that you and we—the Irish and the English—can 
never get on together ? ” 

“Oh, no; but that pe peo must not be surprised if the bond doesn’t 
become close and living all at once. You musn’t be impatient. You must 
allow to the conquered the consolation of his grievance.” 

* = many hundred years,” said Jennie, musingly, “ and not forgotten 

‘et ” 
we Yet,” said Tyrone, with sudden impetuosity, “ I grow sometimes weary 
of the everlasting whine and moan, which nevercomes to anything. . . . 
We might at least have the dignity of patience and silence.” ‘ 

“ When nothing can be done? You speak as if you were sorry nothing 
ean —, Isn’t that very like what this paper says—as if you would be 
a rebel if— 

“If Icould? No. I wish for something better. So do we all, I hope— 
in Ireland, 1 mean. But there are moments, of course, when the old spirit 
breaks out, do what we will. Every Irishman who is not a lacquey or a 
coward is a conquered rebel, Miss Aspar, and nothing else. This seems an 
odd anachronism, does it not, in the nineteenth century, you and I talking 
together, in sight of Piccadilly ? It is true though, all the same. Wherever 
you see an Irishman, you see a man rated from the English friend who 
converses with him by the fact that the Irishman always feels himself the 
representative of a lost cause.” 


At the house of a fascinating American widow, who has set her 
cap at him, Maurice Tyrone falls in with certain Fenian 
leaders, who vainly try to draw him into their plots. With a view 
to warn his misguided countrymen, he is induced to attend a 
Fenian meeting at the “ Harp of Erin ”—rather an incautious pro- 
ceeding for a member of the British Legislature. A quarrel 
ensues between him and a cosmopolitan conspirator calling himself 
General Charette, who taunts him with cowardice, and, as the 
sequel to this, a duel is arranged, and only prevented by the sud- 
den arrest of the General. This distinguished representative of 
lost European causes manages, however, to escape from prison, and 
throwing himself on the generosity of his late antagonist, begs for 
one night’s concealment in Tyrone’s London lodgings. His confi- 
dence is not misplaced; but the affair gets wind; a question is 
asked in Parliament, in reply to which Maurice admits that he 
has afforded shelter to Charette, whereupon there is a tremendous 
scene in the House, in the midst of which our young chieftain, 
after vain] trying to gain a hearing, bows to the Speaker, and 
brings his Par iamentary career to a close. It seems to have been 
his destiny to have, against his will, to shelter rebels. On paying 
a visit with a young friend to the ruin which had once been the 
castle of his ancestors, he finds it tenanted by two of his Fenian 
acquaintances who had taken part in an abortive rising, and were 
now fugitives from justice. Here they are surprised by the 
police, and in the affray Tyrone and his young é are 
wounded ; but the owner of the ruins is happily able to explain his 
innocence of any complicity in the projects of the Fenians who 
had found a refuge among them. 

The course of our hero’s love affair is no less chequered than his 
political career. All sorts of obstacles crop up to retard the union 
of the patriotic Celt with his fair Saxon. Among these not the 
least formidable was an eccentric provision in the will of an Irish- 
American cousin, whereby a vast fortune was bequeathed to Tyrone, 
as the head of the ancient clan, on condition that he should not 
marry before forty. Two allies, from different motives, secretly 
scheme to bring about a forfeiture of this inheritance—Colonel 
Quentin, the contingent remainderman, and Mrs. Lorn, the co- 
quettish American widow, who, having plenty of money, is bent 
on marrying the chieftain out of hand herself. Their intrigues 
are thwarted by his falling in love with the daughter of Mr. Aspar, 
a benevolent person wi tone A villa, to whom he had had 
Tecourse, “ not as 8 money-lender,” but as a philanthropist “ who 
looked into a gentleman’s affairs, and if they showed any recu- 
— power, would constitute himself that gentleman’s 

anker until things came right.” The magical impression made on 
his susceptible Celtic bosom by Miss Jennie’s sweeping her 
strings to a wild native melody, soon ripened, under the 
sunny influence of certain flirtations in the Ladies’ Cage, to 
a tender and romantic attachment. For the selfish scheme of 
Philip Quentin, it did not matter whether T 
Jennie or Mrs. Lorn, so long as he marrie 
fore reaching the mature age of forty. But as in the 
rogress of the story the Fenian colonel, who is in reality no 
uentin, but a humble member of the American Tyrone family, 
manages to fall in love with Jennie himself, he could hardly be 
expected to promote her union with his rival. The blandish- 
ments of the rich widow proving ineffectual, other means are found 
to estrange the lovers. Jennie is made bya trick to believe in 
the unworthiness of her young Chieftain. The apparently equi- 
vocal yates of an invalid lady and her child in his Clarges 
Street lodgings is made the subject of an accusation, which leads 
Jennie to break off her engagement with Tyrone, and to accept 
the soi-disant Quentin’s offer of marriage. “ Of course it is all 
a mistake; the invalid lady being yet another member of the 
Tyrone family, whom our hero befriended; in fact, no 
other than the daughter-in-law of the author of the eccentric will 
under which he was conditionally to inherit. Happily, under 
another limitation of the aforesaid instrument all intrigues are 
defeated, and a good slice of the American Tyrone fortune 


me married 
a wife be- 


devolves after all upon the needy but chivalrous chief of the clan. 
Failing the condition of the deferred marriage, the money was to 
go to Philip Quentin; but upon his death, then, and then rg ag 
the testator’s prodigal son or his widow. Philip havin n 
killed in the Fenian affray, and Tyrone having married within the 
prescribed term of celibacy, that contingency now occurred. It 
only remained for the grateful and moribund widow to make a 
will of half of her circuitously acquired fortune to Jennie Aspar, 
and promptly die on the grave of her late husband in Kensal 
Green. e need hardly add that the first act of the fair, and 
now penitent, Saxon is to bestow her fortune and her hand upon 
her true-hearted Celt. 

This work does not show much constructive skill. The author 
is too fond of introducing details which have no influence on the 
issue of the story, and which only disturb the logical sequence of 
incidents. Nor does he possess the requisite subtlety of analysis 
to impart any great charm or interest to the relations between the 
hero and the heroine. His forte lies in a power of throwing off 
clever and dashing sketches of men and women, as seen from the 

int of view of a cheery cynicism. Mr. Prinker, the “ eminent 

inancier,” and Captain Cadsby, the son of the Whig banker, 
raised “ to the peerage for his eminent services in looking wise on 
the Ministerial side during five-and-twenty Sessions,” and Mr. 
Granger, who “ had once written a pamphlet, and was always 
ready to go on any deputation to any Minister,” are lively 
accessories who flit across the book, and greatly contribute to make 
it readable. Mr. Hamilcar Halbert, the barrister of the Temple who 
comes over at a moment’s notice to contest the county with 
Tyrone, is an amusing, and not, we suspect, an altogether ima- 
ginary, bit of satiri igen Seeing a paragraph in the 
pean about Tyrone and his constituency, he sends for a bundle of 
rish newspapers, and goes into the matter. Then he sends for 
the Nationalist Irish papers, and reads himself well up in Fenian- 
ism. Next he goes to the Temple library, and studies several 
books upon Ireland. Thereupon he boldly issues an address, in 
which he announces himself as an Englishman who deeply laments 
the wrongs done to Ireland, a Protestant who sympathizes with 
the legitimate aspirations of the Roman Catholics, and a Liberal 
resolved to embrace to the fullest extent the great principle of 
the rights of nationalities. Mrs. Lorn is a more finished, and 
although not a pleasant, yet a very life-like delineation. Her 
minauderies are redeemed by a vein of good nature and of 
generous impulse. There is nothing very bad about her; she is 
only a badly brought up, sentimental, and weakly mendacious 
woman, cursed with just brains enough to set her playing at intel- 
lect, and a bond-slave to her eyes and shoulders. A dozen times 
a day she was pathetic about nothing, only to give effect to those 
eyes; and —_— merely to draw uP) display, and let fall those 
shoulders. One day she would be full of yearnings for the cloister 
and heaven, only to declare on the next her contempt for the 
world’s superstitious faiths. She liked to take little mental peeps 
at sin, and to hint mysteriously that nature had not many secrets 
from her. In the hands of a novelist of the irresponsible school 
such a character would be sure to become exaggerated and sensa- 
tional ; and it is to the credit of our author that he firmly refuses 
to degrade his art by any of the nauseous travesty with which we 
are only too familiar. There is one exception to the general 
sobriety of treatment which is a laudable feature in this work, 
Mrs. Lorn’s little son Theodore. Imagine a boy of thirteen who 
could discourse of Schiller, Racine, and Heine, who had studied 
Darwin, and was fond of Quarterly Reviews; who talks of girls 
as “stunning,” and calls for dry sherry at afternoon calls; and 
who finally imitates the example of his elders by falling in love 
with the heroine. Allowance made for the latest development of 
Young America, so insufférable an imp of precocity may still, we 
hope, be pronounced a caricature. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL.* 


yh of 2 volumes of this publication have appeared since 
1862. We may probably allow for a preparation of three or 
four years before the appearance of the first volume, and thus we 
may reckon that one omk: volume on the average appears every two 

ears. No one who knows the contents of such a work, and the 

bour of getting it up, will think that its progress is slow. We 
can only hope that Mr. Brewer may be s to continue his 
magnum opus to the end of the ~— of Henry VIII. He will 
then have produced a work the fellow to which will not be 
found in the history of any country. We need scarcely inform 
readers who know ever so little of the history of the reign that 
the value of such a Calendar and its interest by no means era 
as we reach the critical period from which what is called “the 
Reformation” is usually dated. The additional documents pro- 
duced in this volume are of the highest interest and importance, 
and illustrate the diplomatic transactions between the Courts of 
England and France, and again between those of the Emperor 
an the as of England, in a wonderful way. We have often 
wondered what principle of selection guided the compilers of the 
State Papers of this reign published by the authority of Govern- 


* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reignof Henry VIII. 
in the Public Record Office, the Bri Museum, and where 

in England. Arranged and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State. Vol. IV., Part II. London: Longmans: & Co., and 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row. 1872. 
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ment, and unquestionably the ap 
help us to solve the difficulty. It is truly astonishing that some 
of these documents should have been overlooked, whilst on the 
other hand we can account for certain omissions when we see how 
many of the papers have been mutilated and misplaced, one 

rtion being in one part of a volume, and the succeeding part 
King separated by an interval of several leaves. We observe 
also that the editor of the State Papers was somewhat shy of 
ciphered despatches, more particularly of such as were especially 
difficult to make out. About the middle of the present volume 
occurs the earliest document that has yet been brought to light 
referring to the divorce of Catharine of Aragon. It is dated 
May 17, 1527, and thus anticipates by several weeks the earliest 
paper that has been printed on the subject. But we reserve all 
notice of the divorce and the latter half of the volume for another 
occasion, and niust make what selection we can from the mis- 
cellaneous farrago of documents analysed, including as it does 
domestic and foreign, civil and ecclesiastical papers of the highest 
interest. 

The whole history of Europe is, in fact, illustrated in this 
volume, The letters written from Rome by Ghinucci, Bishop of 
Worcester, to Wolsey, are fortunately preserved almost without 
a break, though some of them have been dreadfully mutilated, 
and part of the contents of others has been a sealed book, owing 
to their never having been deciphered. They begin on August 15 
and end on September 23,1526, and the series sometimes contains 
two letters written on the same day—one referring to the affairs 
of Italy, and another on ecclesiastical matters which Wolsey was 
aying to manage in England. Those referring to the affairs of 

urope are most important, and give a vivid picture of the Pope's 
helplessness and dependence upon Wolsey’s influence with Henry 
for aid of men and money from England. Nearly all these letters 
are in the Cotton Collection, which is far richer as regards all this 

iod than the Record Office. Ghinucci almost invariably begins 
Fis letters by reference to the date of his last letter; and here we 
may é our surprise that Mr. Brewer has not filled in a gap 
in a letter of September 5, which refers to his last letter written on 
some day preteriti mensis, with the proper date—for the previous 
letter of August 
the contents of later document plainly show, is the letter re- 
ferred to. It is the only fault we have been able to find with this 
volume, that there is a little want of uniformity in the amount 
of conjecture used to supply missing words and sentences in 
mutilated documents. So good a scholar as Mr. Brewer knows 
how tempting a snare it is, and he has avoided it with a self- 
abnegation which, it seems to us, has sometimes been pushed to 
an extreme. These letters also give a vivid picture of the con- 
sternation felt in the autumn of 1526 when the Turks had 
advanced into Hungary and had (August 29) won the battle of 
Mohatz. “ All Christendom is in danger from the Turk, now that 
the King of Hungary has been defeated and slain.” Such is the 
summary of affairs hastily written by Campeggio to Wolsey. 
By the same post letters came from Giberto, Ghinucci, and from 
the Pope himself, announcing the same, and minutely detailing 
all the transactions that were going on when the fear was that 
the Emperor would establish a kind of universal dominion. 

But a still darker period was drawing near, when Christendom 
was much more in danger from the atrocities practised by 
Christians upon their fellows than it had ever been by the 
threatened invasion of the Turks. The a instead of pressing 
forward as might have been expected, returned to Constantinople, 
and the prominent events of the next few months are the warlike 
operations which resulted in the sack of Rome by the Imperialists 
under Bourbon, May 8, 1527. Under these circumstances it was 
of no use for Sigismund, King of Poland, to address either Henry 
or Wolsey announcing the death of his nephew Louis, King of 
Hungary, and asking their assistance against Turk and Tartar and 
Muscovite, even though he could also detail the encroachments of 
schismatics. England had enough on its hands without interfering 
with the claims of the two rivals to the Crown of Hungary. The 
complications of the affairs of Europe were very great, and 
were partly owing to the family relations of the reigning monarchs. 
The widowed Queen of Hungary was the youngest sister of the 
Emperor, and his brother Ferdinand was one of the claimants to 
the Crown. The first dawn of another complication in the con- 
templated divorce of Catharine of Arragon had not yet appeared, 
and, important as was the intluence that such an event was likely 
to exercise over the fortunes of Europe, Charles was as yet in pro- 
found ignorance of any such intention, which was as yet known 
only to the King, and Wolsey, and Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the King’s confessor; unless indeed Clerk, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, had been made privy to it. We have searched the volume 
in vain for earlier notices of the divorce, and possibly a private 
letter written by Clerk, distinct from one of the same date written 
- himself and Taylor conjointly to Wolsey on the same day, may 

ude to it. There will be great difficulty, he says, circa istud 
benedictum divortium ; reliqua omnia sunt clara et succedent. The 
words in italic are in cipher, and can, we think, allude to no other 
—_ than the celebrated divorce ; and, if so, they furnish some 

idence in favour of the idea that it was first put into the King’s 
head by Wolsey. 

However, the Emperor was as yet in total ignorance of the 
project ; and it is very interesting to follow in rs the 
tortuous policys now for the first time fully revealed, of the three 
Courts. Under the idea of a universal peace eacli prince was en- 
deavouring to get the best terms he could for himself. and each 


o has been calendared in the volume—and, as | 


ce of this volume does not | pair seems to have been plotting against the third and providing 


| ‘or the contingency of a separate alliance. The documents 
contained in this volume would scarcely furnish material 
| enough for any reader to guess what are to be terms of the 
| peace agreed upon at Cambray in the autumn of 1529. 
| The period is that which immediately follows the release of 
| Francis from his captivity, and which was occupied by the nego- 
tiations for the marriage of Francis I. with the Emperor's sister, 
the Queen Dowager of Portugal, and those which it was desired 
he should enter into for uniting England and France in closer 
amity by the marriage of the Princess Mary, a girl of eleven, with 
Francis, or one of his two sons, the Dauphin or the Duke of Orleans. 
At first we have Francis protesting that, though he had promised 
to marry Madame Eleanora, he never had so great a mind to any 
woman as to the Princess Mary, saying that it was expedient for 
himself and his realm that he should marry her. The difficulty 
in the way of this was the captivity of the two princes, who were 
not to be released unless the marriage with the pe of Portugal 
| took place, and the marriage of the young princess with one of the 
sons only gave her a chance, instead of the certainty, of becoming 
Queen of France. After Ghinucci’s recall from Rome the state of 
aifairs becomes extremely interesting, for we have side by side the 
negotiations that were going on directly between the Courts of 
England and France, those which Lee and Ghinucci were con- 
ducting with the Emperor in Spain, together with the opinions of 
the English Ambassadors at Valladolid as to the proceedings between 
the Emperor and the Ambassadors sent by Francis. No one could 
have prophesied what would be the issue of the negotiations 
between the two monarchs; and in reading over the detailed ac- 
counts of the transactions in which they were engaged, it would 
be difficult to conjecture that they are to issue in the marriage of 
the French King with the Dowager of Portugal. The letters of 
Clerk, Bishop of Bath and Wells, from the French Court are 
extremely interesting; but still more interesting is the private 
letter sent from the same Court by Ghinucci, who had been in- 
structed to pass that way on his journey to Spain, and inform 
Wolsey as far as he could of the real sentiments of Francis and the 
Queen-mother. 
Clerk’s letters are in English, but though Ghinucci was also 
a bishop of an English see, he was not able to write in English as 
intelligibly as he could in Latin. He was an abler diplomatist 
than his brother Bishop of Bath and Wells. Both of them were 
| of opinion that neither Francis nor his mother showed any in- 
clination for the marriage with the Emperor's sister, but Ghinucci 
expresses an opinion that the marriage with the Princess Mary 
was a very subordinate consideration to the release of the French 
King’s children from captivity, and that to ensure their freedom 
he would marry any woman, even were she a hundred 
years old, or even the Emperor’s mule. Wolsey knew that he 
could not trust to anything Francis might say, but he, as well as 
the Ambassadors, could tolerably well estimate the motives which 
were at the moment actuating the French King; and Ghinucci, 
after making the most of his powers of observation at the French 
Court, went on to Spain with the view of discovering whether 
there was any secret practice between Francis and the Emperor. 
On the 30th January, 1527, Charles thought it worth his while 
to write to Wolsey with his own hand, “ Mons‘ le Cardinal, 
jay ma parfaite tiance en vous, et vous poves estre schur 
que tousjours me trouveres votre bon ami.” Wolsey took this 
tor what it was worth, and used all his power to prevent the 
impending marriage. Mr. Brewer has brought to light another 
autograph letter which exists in two separated and mutilated 
leaves in a volume of the Cotton Library. It has a seal, but no 
address or name of writer; but it is undoubtedly a letter from 
the French King to the Princess Mary, and it is not difficult to 
guess at the general style of its contents from the few lines that 
have been preserved, which are full of compliments to the King as 
well as to the “ tres haulte et tres puissante princesse.” 

One curious feature in these documents is the large number of 
them which exist only in extracts made from the originals by Peter 
Vannes, under Wolsey’s orders. The originals have in many cases 
disappeared, but we may suppose that all the important parts of 
these despatches have been preserved ; and what is equally remark- 
able is that these extracts are for the most part in the Cotton 
a very few of them having been preserved in the Record 
Office. 

That the Queen-mother was anxious for the marriage was plain 
enough, as she urged Clerk that the princess might be sent over in 
order that there might be at least the pretence of consummation, 
which she thought would ensure her to the King for ever, and thus 
entirely prevent the marriage with the Lady Eleanor. The docu- 
ment which contains the proposal is very much mutilated, but it 
would be impossible to mistake its meaning, even if the important 
words “‘conatus ad copulam cum illa quae est proxima pubertati, 
prudentia supplente wtatem” had not been supplied by a copy 
made previously to the mutilation, and whieh is printed in the 
Collections at the end of Viddes’s Life of Wolsey. ‘The King him- 
self thought his mother’s proposal strange, but if he had a keener 
sense of decency than she showed, it is probable that considera- 
tions of policy and the desire for delay had no little influence in 
bringing him to his determination on the matter. 

The treaty of perpetual peace between Francis and Henry, in- 
cluding the alternative marriage, as it was called, is matter of 
history. It is dated April 30, 1527; but the present volume con- 


tains a —_ analysis of the narratize, written by Ciaude Dodieu, 
one of the Ambassadors sent to England to negotiate it, which 
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details every conversation held between the French Ambassadors 
with Wolsey and with ees Catharine also being present on two 
occasions. The journal, which, curiously enough, is in three different 
places dated 1525 by mistake for 1527, runs over the whole 
period from February 26 to May 8 of that year, and though the 
result of it was abortive, it wonderfully illustrates the sagacity 
and caution of the Cardinal of York. He probably knew that the 
negotiations would result in the iage of Francis with the 
Emperor's sister, and it suited him that the idea should still be 
entertained that the princess might yet be married to one of the 
French King’s sons, or else that the interests of France and Eng- 
land might be combined by an alliance between the Duke of 
Richmond and the daughter of Francis. One of the most remark- 
able facts stated in the narrative shall be given in the words of 
Mr. Brewer’s analysis. "We should be glad # we could give them 
as they are in the original document. But we need not say that 
the accuracy of the epitome is unimpeachable :— 

The next day, the 7th of May, Wolsey declared that the Imperial Ambassa- 
dor had come to him to thank him for the trouble he had always taken to pre- 
serve peace between his master and the King ; to ask him to continue doing 
so; to tell him that Francis could not ask for the Princess Mary in marriage 
as he had promised himself to Madame Helyenor, with whom he would have 
consummated marriage in Spain if the Emperor had not prevented it on 
account of his illness ; that Francis only wishes to impose upon the King; 
in proof of this, letters were shown from him to Charles, his wife, and 
Madame that the people of Spain had offered him much money and troops 
to fight the Turk, which he refused for the present, telling them that war 
could not be made without the union of all Christian princes, which he is 
trying to procure ; he asks for Wolsey’s advice thereupon ; has sent power 
and instructions for and is quite ready to conclude it; his wife 
a to be confined in June, but she is so weak that the doctors fear she 
will die; and if so, he wishes to marry the Princess Mary, as his people 
urged him to marry his present wife and not the princess, as the latter was 
so young. He offers also Madame Helyenor’s daughter to the Duke of 
Richmond, with a dowry of 300,000 or 400,000 ducats.—P. 1414. 

The omemann which arose out of the suggestion of the 
divorce of the King of England from the Emperor's aunt are of 
a later date, and we reserve an account of them for a future 
occasion, 

(To be continued.) 


GERMAN COOKERY AND AUSTRALIAN MEAT.* 


At a time when, in an international temple for the glorification 
of our nineteenth-century progress, the curious can learn 
cookery at sixpence per lecture, and taste the subjects of each 
lecture for sixpence more, it behoves every one to acquire a 
smattering of the art; and the high prices of coal and meat supply 
an additional reason for studying the means by which cooked food 
may be made cheaper as well as more savoury and more various, 
Two handy books lie on our table from the same publishers, one 
containing recipes for cooking Australian meat, the other descrip- 
tions of German cookery, from soups to sausages, applicable to 
English kitchens. There are points of contact between these two 
works, and good results might follow from the collateral reading 
of the volumes, with a view to apply to the matter of the first 
the manner or manners of the ee Australian meat promises 
to be so plentiful and cheap, and its valuable qualities are getting 
to be so well recognized in every class, except that lowest 
class to which it is the almost sole form of meat within reach, 
that it is of the utmost importance to know all the forms and 
shapes in which it can be presented at table. Already it is so 
appetizing through its succulence and flavour that housekeepers 
with hungry sons question the cheapness of food of which so much 
can be eaten at a sitting; and we have heard of a modern repre- 
sentative of the “scholasticos” or “ foolish fellow” of Hierocles, 
who, with delightful inconsecutiveness, wished he could emigrate 
to the antipodes that he might feed on nothing but tinned 
Australian meat. The naturalization of German cookery is perhaps 
aless easy and certain experiment, but there is room for taste 
and choice as regards the adoption or rejection of parts of the 
system. Though its character is more solid and heavy than that 
of the French cuisine which is most in favour with our upper ten 
thousand, and which hence largely influences the fashion with the 
class next below them, a study of “ German National Cookery ” will 
suggest that foreign missionaries such as Urban Dubcis have leavened 
German gastronomic taste in the last score or two of years, and that 
there are hints to be got out it not unworthy of a Ude, a Franca- 
telli, or a Goutfé. 

After a glance at the introduction to each of these handbooks 
we shall pass briefly in review some of the salient points for ac- 
ceptance or avoidance, in the body of each work. It was high 
time that a cookery-book should be dedicated to the treatment of 
Australian tinned meats, when, as the writer of the first manual of 
the kind shows, the value of the shipments of beef and mutton has 
risen between the year 1866 and 1871 from a total of 321/. per 
annum to §13,186/. This increase of tigures would seem incredible, 
except for its consistency with the statistics of the slaughter of 
sheep and oxen per week, or per half-year, by one or two represen- 
tative Australian establishments. What makes the transit 
feasible and profitable is the chloride of calcium process, by 
which atmospheric air is excluded from the tin, while the 


_* German National Cookery for English Kitchens ; with Practical Descrip- 
= Xf —— of Cookery as performed in Germany. London: Chapman 
1873. 
Recipes for Cooking Australian Meat; with Directions for Preparing suitable 
Sauces for the same. By a Cook. London: & Hall. 


lied by heat. All that is needed 
to make the imported tins alike popular and profitable is the 
simple observance of the self-evident proposition that to stew 
what has been already stewed is at once “lost labour” and 
“ost savour.” ‘To disprove the libel that these meats are se 
flavourless or — it is only necessary to warm them in the tins 
in a stewpan of boiling water, or simply to turn them out 
of their tins, trim off the grease a 'y, which are ready 
stock for soups and gravies, and eat them cold, as they are. 
The original cooking, short, sharp, and intense, before the meat 
makes its voyage, has been such as in no perceptible degree to 
sap its flavour; only allowance must be e in re-cooking for a 
rocess which has diready reduced it to something very like rags. 
this is kept in view, the bonelessness and the available weight 
of the meat constitute a saving which the author of the treatise 
before us shows in intelligible fi and illustrations to be some- 
where about 5}d. a pound in a leg of mutton. Light-weighted 
tins, which we sometimes hear of, must, he avers, be the result of 
pure accident, as short weight would not substantially affect the 
rofits where the prime cost is so very small ; and this explanation 
1s one which will gain credence in proportion to the independence 
of the anonymous author. That he is independent we infer from 
his nonchalance and indifference as to particular brands. “That 
company,” he writes, “‘ which sends over the best and anges 
meats will in the long run do the most business and pay the 
dividend.” The companies should certainly be grateful to him 
for the skill with which he has demonstrated the multiform uses 
of Australian viands. 

The preface to “German Cookery” is a brief exhortation to catho- 
licity of taste in culinary matters, and an endeavour to show how 
much the English lose by their fevnAacia, or exclusiveness, as regards 
foreign dishes. It does not confine itself to apologies for retaining 
German names for German dishes, and local names for dishes in 
local favour, but argues the advantage, in point of excellence and 
variety, of novel importations which may tend to make an English 
dinner-table more attractive without increase of cost. And it is 
strong on the topic of acquired tastes, “ Who ever began with 
liking pickles or pungent flavours of any kind? Olives, porter, 
claret, gamey game, mutton high, woodcocks’ trails, and many 
other delicacies? ” Indeed there are warnings already that our 
countrymen are beginning to shake off some prejudices as re- 
oy foreign food which we should have thought least likely to 

disturbed. The oe tell us that snails for culi 
purposes command a very large sale in the Gloucester market. 

Soups and sauces are obviously matters in which German 
cookery and Australian meats may well have a common ground, 
though one class of German soups will, we suspect, be hard to 
naturalize amongst us. Beer soups must surely remain a German 
speciality. No other nation could relish a soup made of three quarts 
of ale, two ounces of sago, the peel of half a lemon, cloves, cinnamon, 
and sugar, with the addition, after it has boiled for twenty minutes, 
of slices of lemon and a glass of rum or brandy. e cannot 
conceive how palate or wit can be sharpened by such a beginnin 
of arepast. Yet this is a more refined, less thick, creamy, ani 
foamy beer-soup than many in this category of soup fen tg most 
of which remind us chiefly of the egg-flip, or rum and milk, which 
have their time and place, among ourselves, on a coach drive or a 
cold hunting morning. Nor does it seem that beer is done with 
when the soup is removed. Though we should look for something 
piquant to restore an appetite — by beer soups, the first hors- 
d@euvre that we come upon (Stolzer Heinrich, p. 28) consists of 
sa covered with ale in a stewpan, simmered for half an 
hour, by which time the ale is reduced to a brown sauce, which 
is thickened with more ale, wine, gravy, vinegar, lemon-peel, 
caraways, grated brown bread, salt, and pepper. The German 
cook’s eels, too, are stewed in beer, and not in “ bro,” as 
Lord Randal’s were in the Scotch ballad ; and, in truth, this phase 
of German cookery explains the saving clause in this Cookery- 
book in regard to Lenten or Fast-day Soups, which, however, are 
a good deal better than the name would imply, and worthy the 
table of a not ultra-ascetic cardinal. Among the novel recipes 
which strike us as worth trying in the German Cookery Book 
are cake soup, Pomeranian soup with duck, crayfish soup 
(Krebs suppe), and chestnut soup, though in this last there was 
no need to note that chestnuts peeled and scalded would take 
less time to cook. It is with purées especially, however, that 
acommon ground is found upon which to combine the teachi 
of both the books before us. These represent a stock wor. 
through a sieve into a thick paste, to be afterwards thinned 
with soup or broth; and whether we regard the purée itself or 
the broth that is to thin it, it is plain that elements will 
be found in the juicy meats and the jelly of the Australian tins. 
The advocate of these tins, however, is not unduly strong in 
his recommendation of this imported meat for soups, inclini 
rather to a combination of fresh meat with Liebig’s Essence. He 
gives a good recipe for kangaroo soup, clear or thick, and we can 
answer for this game soup of the Antipodes being worth experi- 
ment. The fault of tinned meat is that it is too highly 
spiced and peppered before undergoing the tinning and preserving 
process, though it will make delicious relishes and hors-d' ceuvres 
such as patties, croustades, and the like. In mulligatawny soup, 
as we should expect from its excellence in curries, Australian meat 
forms a very serviceable ingredient, and in a couple of cheap vege- 
table soups (Nos. 5 and 6) its trimmings and grease are as good 
as anything that home use has till now put in the place of them. 

The author of the Australian recipe-book has a special intro- 
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duction to the sauces which he suggests as being half the battle 
in the naturalization of tinned meat; and he may be forgiven 
for making too much of the old story from the Art of Dining 
about the disguise of a pair of old kid gloves by the aid of 
a good sauce, for the sake of the practical counsel he gives as 
to the economy of using the gravy of the tins, a strong quintes- 

instead of the stock which an English cook makes up from 
This will bear diluting; it will on 
occasion repay thickening, seasoning, and flavouring. In its 


ware of burning or smoking the sauce. And all heed 
should be given to the very needful hint that the cook should not 
be content with following a recipe, but should also test his or her 
study of it by occasional tasting. . y 
08e ers whose taste and mind are sufficiently in patinis 
may compare the brown sauce (p. 74) of the Australian “Kitchener” 
with the brown gravy stock (p. 47) of the German cook. Or they 
may assess the difference in the horse-radish sauce of each. This 
seems to be that, while A to the horse-radish and cream adds 
vinegar, chili vinegar, mustard, and pounded sugar, B, who here 
represents Germany, ignores the mustard, and for vinegar offers, 
very plausibly, the alternative of lemon juice. There is a consider- 
able Fitference between the German “ orange sauce” for wild duck, 
and the Australian for grilled meat, though we can well conceive 
that both are excellent. And there are some sauces—e.g. Holstein 
and Saxony sauces—of undoubted pretensions, which are of course 
uliar to the German cookery-book; on the other hand, we 
owe to the Australian a very useful recipe for eschalot wine to be 
bottled down and used for flavouring sauces which do not want 
the acidity of eschalot vinegar (92). 

Over the wide fields of fish, salads, poultry, fancy pastry, and 
beverages the Australian, from the very nature of the case, 
does not profess to follow the German. And in each of these 
there is much instruction and interest. A recipe for mock oysters 
(p- 35) strikes us as being as t a resource or shift as Scotch 
woodcock in its way; and that for “coated pike” (ange- 

er Hecht) (p. 39) reminds us of the device for re-dishing 
a saddle or shoulder of mutton, with the vacuum made by the re- 
moval of the prime slices filled up with skilfully disguised mince- 
meat. The hints as to salads, too, are worthy of attention, though 
none of them beats the old advice quoted by our Australian 
friend, that in dressing salads “a spendthrift should add the oil, 
a miser the vinegar, and a counsellor the salt.” To do him only 
justice, he manfully runs his German competitor hard where he 
common ground ; giving us in pp. 51-4 croquettes, canuelons, 
cromeskeys, coquilles, croustades, petites bouchées, and attelettes, 
according as the taste may prefer the beef, mutton, or game of the 
Antipodes done into cones, oblongs, shells, round cases, or other 
morsels. On the whole, we should feel more at home amidst his 
provocatives to the appetite. 

Among the solids.of which we gain an idea from the com- 

ison of these volumes, one might do worse than try the 
shepherd’s pie (p. 12), the potato pie (p. 13), or the cold kangaroo 
pie for lunch or breakfast, to say nothing of the raised beef pie 
with oysters. To the second of these the nearest approach in 
German cookery appears to be the potato turnover (p. 156), 
whilst the “Strudeln,” or roly-polies, which encase mince-meat 
of any kind (p. 191), resemble the minced beef puddings which 
our Australian adviser recommends in p. oz. His mutton curries 
and hashes, rich, richer, and richest, are all good, we will engage 
to say without doing more than reading the recipes; and his 
baked Irish stew ought to be first-rate. Of course he cannot 
o— with baer: in pasties, upon which the German 
Cookery Book is naturally very strong. Four alternative recipes 
are given in it for “Strasburg patés de foies gras,” Nos. 1 
and 2, in which truffles form a part abundantly fit for the 
divitum mense, What is more, the author brings them within the 
range of moderate people by showing that there is a much more 
economical way of going to work than buying Strasburg patties 
from the metropolitan provision vendors. It will induce some 
perhaps to buy a useful book if we refer them to p. 221 for 
the information. The same book will suggest a preparation of 
summer fruits almost wholly unknown to this country. The 
Kalteschaler and Triett are German substitutes for pies and tarts 
(the distinction being that the former are more liquid than the 
latter), and are served in a bowl, tureen, or glass dish (167-72). 
The lish word cold-bowl would be an imperfect synonym; 
but the compound requires more or less water and wine to be 
added to the fruit juices. 

We trust that a glanee, necessarily cursory, at both these 
volumes will have the desired effect of recommending them to 
professional and amateur gastronomes, as well as to plainer 
and less artistic folk. There is, we are convinced, much to be 
learnt from the one and the other in regard to the best means 
of making our food supply more attractive, more various, and, 
above all, less expensive. 


THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF RUSSIA* 
(Second Notice.) 


Li a former article we briefly noticed the vast change which 
has come over the organization of the Russian forces since the 


* The Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German (Austrian) 
by the Topographical Department of the War Office. 1873. 
Die Heeresmacht Russlunds. Berlin: Duncker. 


Crimean War demonstrated the hollowness of a Reserve which 
has to be all but created on the alarm of war. With the exception 
of such men as are actually on furlough, the Russian army, ex- 
cluding local troops, is now all actually embodied for active 
service. The cadres are maintained, in fact, effective for the whole 
force that may be needed for the field, and though the numbers we 
gave of 580,000 men which could be used in Europe are moderate 
as compared with popular estimates, it must be remembered that 
they are supplemented by an enormous mass of transport corps 
and other non-combatants, and by another of purely local troops 
of regular organization, or regulars permanently detached for local 
duty. And these latter categories Russia maintains to an extent 
far beyond the proportion kept up by other great Powers, as we 
shall presently see. It is our task to-day to show how this force 
is organized, more particularly as compared with that great model 
army which late events have put at the head of all military 
organizations, 

There is no army corps in Russia in time of peace. The highest 
unit for all administrative and tactical purposes is the division, all 
divisions being kept nearly at the samestrength. There are forty- 
seven of them in all, of which forty are known as line or army 
divisions, and the others are select troops, three of Guards and four 
of Grenadiers. One of the last, and five of the line divisions, are 
allotted to the Caucasus command, which may be held a, 
to include the whole Asiatic frontier of the Empire. This leaves, 
of course, forty-one divisions to garrison European Russia, or to 
take part in a begen war. Of the other six we shall only here 
say that each regiment in the Caucasus command has a fourth 
battalion ; so that the divisions of infantry are full thirty per cent. 
stronger than those of the European commands—an arrangement 
made to prepare them the better for such drafts as the Khiva 
expedition is now making on their numbers. 

The Russian division is organized not unlike the German. It 
includes, like the latter, four infantry regiments, each of three 
battalions, and each numbering 1,000 strong when the men on 
furlough rejdin. This gives 12,000 for each division (usually 
divided into two brigades for tactical purposes), or, in all, 492,000 
infantry. But to this estimate must be added the Rifle battalions, 
which are distributed one to each division of Guards and Grenadiers, 
and one to the first twenty-one divisions of line infantry. An 
extra one being also assigned to the Guards specially, the told 
number of them is thirty, and the complete strength of each is 
800, giving 20,000 eflectives in all, and raising the total of the 
infantry of the European army to 512,000 men. 

The regular cavalry of Russia is moderate in numbers compared 
to the 80,000 sabres boasted of under the new German organization. 
It comprises twenty regiments of Dragoons, sixteen of Lancers, 
sixteen of Hussars, four of Cuirassiers, and two of Cossacks of the 
Guard, of which last, however, two thirds are always on furlough 
under a special ordinance. Of these fifty-eight regiments, four 
only of Dragoons do duty with the army of the Caucasus; the 
others form nine cavalry divisions, two called of Guards (the first 
division of these being made up of the Cuirassiers and Guard 
Cossacks), and the other seven of the line. Every regiment has 
four squadrons, each about 150 strong in all; so that, 
deducting the absent Cossack squadrons, there are maintained 
actually in Europe 220, containing barely 33,000 officers and 
men. There is no brigade organization for the Russian cavalry, 
which is intended either to act in the mass of a division, or to be 
distributed at need among the infantry. 

Each infantry division has attached to it a brigade of field artil- 
lery bearing the same number, and, like the infantry, those of the 
Caucasus or Asiatic force are stronger by a third than the others, 
which contain three batteries of eight guns each, There are, 
besides these, eight brigades of horse artillery ; seven, of course, 
attached to the seven cavalry divisions of the line, and the eighth 
a Guard brigade of four batteries, which forms a command in- 
dependent—trom long tradition rather than for proper tactical 
considerations—of the Guard cavalry. The seven horse brigades 
of the line have but two batteries each, and so the whole make 
up eighteen ; whilst the field artillery proper—exclusive of the 
Asiatic—has 123. When all the men are called in, the battery 
may be taken at 200 strong. So that the grand total of the 
European artillery amounts to 28,000 men, manning 1,128 guns. 

The Engineers, which, as in Germany, include the pontoon 
trains, are distributed into battalions of sappers and half-battalions 
of pontonniers, the former numbering eleven, each 1,000 strong, 
and the latter six, at 400 only. But two battalions of sappers 
must be deducted, as belonging to the army of the Caucasus. 
The others are distributed in four brigades, one of which forms 
part of the Guard; and the total is, of course, 11,400 field 
engineers to be added to the other arms, 

It seems, then, from the estimates here followed, and attri- 
buted to Colonel Von Verdy, that the force available for the 


‘} European operations of Russia is thus divided as to its arms :— 


Infantry, 492,000; riflemen, 20,000; cavalry, 33,000; artil- 
lery, 28,000; and engineers, 11,000; making the total of rather 
over 580,000 in all, with 1,128 guns. But then these num- 
bers altogether exclude the formidable force on the Asiatic fron- 
tier, which, if similarly reckoned up, appears to muster 104,000 
combatants, with 176 guns. The actual total of the regular 
forces maintained by Russia, exclusive of non-combatants and 
local troops, cannot therefore be put very much under 700,000 
When the regiments are on a war footing. Its yery dispropor- 
tiouate supply of cavalry has always been understood to be 
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of a purpose, it being intended, in case of war, to call up Cos- 
sacks to supply the deficiency. But, not to mention the great 
a of these children of the desert for any warlike purpose 
beyond the mere harassing of a flying or careless enemy, it is well 
remarked by the Prussian critic that the suddenness and decisive- 
ness of modern war render dependence on any such force unsafe ; 
since the struggle might be over before any great proportion of the 
50,000 rudely estimated as available could be got to the proper 

ints. In artillery, on the other hand, the Russian army is by 
no means lacking, according to moderate views, there being 
actually more than two guns to every thousand men of the 
infantry and cavalry; and although this proportion will far from 
satisfy certain critics amongst ourselves, it is usually accepted 
by German authority as a fair one for general needs. It certainly 
strikes the author of Die Heeresmacht as a very sufficient ratio 
compared to that of the cavalry. 

The local troops form a very important element in Russian or- 
ganization, fulfilling as they do the separate functions of supplying 

isons, covering frontiers, and aiding in training the regulars, 
and thus leaving the whole of the active army proper available 
for war. Thus the European frontier of Russia is garrisoned by 
30,000 special troops of this class, of. whom 6,000 are artillery- 
men, and the rest formed into frontier “battalions. On the Asiatic 
and Siberian sides no less than forty-six local battalions are main- 
tained, with the double object of watching the districts which form 
their permanent quarters, and of reinforcing at need the army of 
the Caucasus, It is believed that these battalions are on a reduced 
footing of about 600 men each, giving a total of 28,000 soldiers. 
Whether this be so or not, they must be presumed to be efficient, 
for the Khiva columns seem to be in | part composed of 
detachments from them. They are not to be confounded with the 
so-called “Government battalions,” of very varying strength, 
which number et in all, and the real objects of which are 
to oupent the local authorities and represent the central power of 
the — at all important places, but more especially at those 
to which more regular troops are not usually assigned. And, dis- 
tinct again from these last, and still more difficult to estimate, 
are the instructional or depét battalions, squadrons, and batteries, 
which undertake the first training of the officer, and are main- 
tained as models of exercising from which he can carry to his 
regiment a proper knowledge of the instruction of the recruits 
afterwards to be placed under him. 

Lastly, we must notice briefly as a recognized national element 
of strength, the so-called Irregular army, formed chiefly of Cossack 
horsemen, They are reckoned, as a paper force, at 144 regi- 
ments of cavalry, all told, with an uncertain number of battalions 
of untrained infantry. Though largely used in the Polish struggle, 
the Prussian critic does not believe that they would add more than 
10,000 really effective troopers to the army for a European con- 
flict, or that they could in any way form a very important ele- 
ment in it. ‘The enemies of Russia,” he says, “on the side of 
Europe, will reckon on having chiefly to do with her regular 
troops; and the fear of Europe being again overrun, as though 
these were the days of Tamerlane, with half-savage Asiatic hordes, 
is one altogether unfounded.” We confess to being altogether of 
the same opinion, and we may add that a study of the exploits of 
the Russian armies in the Napoleonic wars has long since brought 
us to the conviction that the Suede played a part—except when 
actually in pursuit of a fugitive foe—which was much more dra- 
matically effective than materially important to the operations. 

In comparing the armies of Germany and Russia thus far, it 
will be observed that the great relative weakness of the latter in 
cavalry, and her large use of regular local troops as part of her 

establishment, form the most striking points of difference. 

But when we pass to the question of organization viewed strictly 
it will be found that the petacigles are essentially opposed. In 
Russia no exact attempt has as yet been made to imitate the 
rovincial corps arrangements, which have enabled the younger 
mpire to decentralize her army to an extent never before known 
without any apparent loss of its efficiency as a whole. A certain 
number of divisions are indeed allotted toeach government; but 
they vary from not less than six in that of St. Petersburg (in which 
of course the Guards are included), to one in certain others of the 
various governments which make up the Empire. The divisions are 
under the military chief of the province, who may be, as it happens, 
its civil governor-general or not; but he has by no means the 
complete power entrusted to the “ Commanding General ”—as he 
is emphatically termed—of the Prussian corps; and most of the 
important questions are on, as they might be with us, to the 
central War Office, the Emperor being not merely in theory, like 
his uncle, but in fact, the head of his own “ow This — 
of centralization is not however applied strictly to the Caucasus 
forces, for the very sufficient reason that their distance, and their 
Constant state of preparation for actual warfare, make it not merely 
unadvisable, but well nigh impossible, to carry it out in their case. 

The recruiting system also, Tike the organization, is at once looser 
and yet more centralized than that of Germany. Each division, 
indeed, is usually filled up from the government to which it is for 
the time being assigned. But there can hardly be said to be a strict 
Tule in this matter; and it is clear that the men on furlough, if 
suddenly called up, are not held liable to go to their former regi- 
ments, but only to enrol themselves at the nearest headquarters of 
& division or chief place of a government. As a large part of the 
population is almost conmepelloun in its tongue and ursettled in 
its habits, there seems no security provided that the divisions 
should be easily filled up to war strength at the word, some being 


probably left far below it, whilst in other quarters there might be . 
a large excess of trained soldiers coming in. 

It may be said that all this is but the view of outside critics, 
and that Russians, if they chose to answer it, could give a very 
different report. But the criticisms are shrewdly sustained by the 
well-known decision of the Military Commission in favour of the 
introduction of the German system, lately made even at the risk of 
driving General Miliutin out of office, And to this it may be added ~ 
that those experts who have studied the new Russian law of mili- . 

service, so far as yet known, are aware that it is singularly loose » 
in its application of the principle of universal liability, admitting 
great numbers of total exemptions, and allowing a still larger 
proportion of the youth to escape with a very partial training. 
ew people would choose, we imagine, to offer confident pre- 
dictions as to the results of that possible struggle between the two - 
eat military empires which in each is so confidently expected that 
mperial embraces will not affect the belief that it is but deferred, 
not prevented, by such meetings as those of St. Petersburg. But 
we think those who have followed us in our survey will see good 
reason to believe with Prince Paskievitch that Russia, despite her 
great strength and colossal size, may yet have good cause to dread 
‘a new invasion conducted more prudently than that of Napoleon,” 
an invasion, too, which, should it come, will be made with intent 
hardly less hostile to her power than that of the great overthrower 
of States of sixty years since. 


MINOR POETS.* 


We: have before this had the pleasure of calling the attention of 
our readers to the merits of Mr. Wade Robinson’s poems. 
Unlike most of the minor poets who come before us, he not only 
does not write nonsense, but he writes sound sense. But sound 
sense alone, pleasant though it is to find it in modern poetry, does 
not make a poet. Mr. Robinson, however, adds to it no small 
amount of poetic imagination, a versification that is correct and 
often melodious, and a considerable mastery over our aqeere. 
Our language, he might have learnt by this time, is English and 
not Saxon. Should his poems, as we hope they may, see a second 
edition, let him change the title of the poem he calls the “ Saxon 
Bible.” No doubt he wants to mark off that English in which the 
Bible is written, that “ home-spun of Saxon” as he calls it, from 
the English in which the Daily Telegraph is written. To allow that 
it isthe latter that is English, and the former that is Saxon, will be 
to give up the battle atonce. We shall oo when we want to 
e a distinction, to talk of English and Telegraph English. It 
is English, then, that Mr. Robinson writes, and writes with a 
certain amount of vigour that is rarely found in one of the so- 
called religious poets. There are too many of this class who think 
that their piety shall cover their feebleness, and that with the 
stamp of orthodoxy their brass counters shall pass as standard gold. 
His poems indeed are not wholly religious, but most of them bear 
the signs of a man who has suffered dee ly, and has found repose 
in revealed religion. The short piece which he entitles “‘A Ballad of 
Love,” may be taken asa Fn of his style and of his 
method of treating his subject. He is describing the perfect love 
of a husband and wife, and thus writes :— 
' And always she was there to cast on everything a splendour, 
To fold him with that constant love so strong because so tender, 
To grow with every passing year more beautiful before him, 
To sweetly be adored, and still more sweetly to adore him. 
And dwelling with that woman there, the husband did discover 
How weakly he had dreamt of love when he was still a lover— 
How one rich woman, like a flower that spends its life unfolding, 
Has yet a hidden beauty left when men are done beholding. 
The wife was “ touched at last by that stern law which mocks at 
love’s resistance,” and, dying, * eft him in their pleasant home 
alone and broken-hearted.” The husband passes slowly from “ the 
blank and dreary sense of utter desolation ” to a firm belief in “a 
great hereafter.” He not only finds comfort for himself, but has 
comfort to spare for others. the poet’s words :— 
Thereafter—if I still should tell a story worth the telling— 
So freely in this old man’s heart the fount of peace was welling, 
That forth he went to seek those eyes whose light was —— in sorrow, 
And tell how his own night had found so bright and &@ morrow. 
Mr. Robinson would do well to change a word now and then. 
In the poem from which we have just quoted our taste is offended 
when we read how “ baffled winter screamed” about a garden, 
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and the last verse of one of his best poems is sadly spoilt by the 
word “ glutting ” being dragged into rhyme with shutting. We 
must not end, however, with finding fault with a poet who has so 
much in him that we can heartily admire. 
Mr. Appleby and Mr. Samuel Smith have much in common, 
except that Mr. Smith embellishes his poems with a picture 
of “Railway Construction,” and Mr. Appleby embellishes his 
with a picture of himself, there is nothing to choose between them. 
Both write utter nonsense, but Mr. Smith’s nonsense is perhaps 
somewhat the more wearisome of the two, as there is an attempt 
at humour about it. Lest his jokes should be missed, he has, it 
‘would seem, remembered how Swift says :— 
In modern wit all printed trash is 
Set off with numerous breaks and dashes. 


‘We must do him the justice to admit that not all his “ printed 
trash ” is thus set off. The following lines, if they have nothing 
else to commend them, are at all events innocent of italics :-— 
And e’en the goods from damage to protect, 
Well tarred tarpaulin was securely spread, 


ji ith carrier’s name and destination deck’d), 
bove the trucks that bore them from the shed. 


Mr. Appleby sses in the highest degree that we have ever 
known an absence of all those qualities which are generally 
supposed to go to make up the poet. He cannot even write 
matically, rhyme correctly, or use his fingers with accuracy 
in keeping his lines of the right number of syllables. He knows 
nothing of melody or metre, and, in short, would be utterly in- 
tolerable even if he were to take to writing hymns or congratu- 
latory poems. He has in one matter, however, set our modern 
poets an example which they would do well to follow. He has 
annotated his own and cleared away certain difficulties by 
explanatory notes. For instance, he has written some verses on 
that “great writing star” Charles Dickens. With a view, we 
suppose, chiefly to posterity, who, while it preserves the memory of 
Mr, Appleby, may yet forget Mr. Dickens, he tells us 
Charles Dickens was a distinguished novelist, born at Portsmouth 1812, 
died June 9, 1870, at Gadshill, Rochester, Kent, and interred at Westminster 
Abbey. In life courted and admired, his works read by all classes through- 
out the civilized world, and whose death was universally lamented. 


The same kind foresight for future mec is shown in the 
short history he gives of the life of Napoleon III, and of the 
illness of the Prince of Wales. He has, however, done his work 
but carelessly ; for, though he writes a poem on Shakspeare, he has 
forgotten to tell us who Shakspeare was. Such linesas the follow- 
ing, however, will in days to come rouse the curiosity of some anti- 
quary and set him to learn something of this Shakspeare :— 

O’er three hundred years have been and gone, 

Since thou! immortal bard of Stratford-Avon ; 

Thou chief, mighty genius, now laying in dust, 

But thy likeness—is now before me in bust. 


Mr. Agglehy makes a fierce onslaught on “the ignoramuses who 
rail rant.” As it is said that no man is so miserable but 
that if he looked he would find some one still more miserable, so 
we must believe that Mr. Appleby cannot be so great a ranter 
but that if he looked he might yet discover a greater ranter. We 
should be curious, however, to know who the ignoramuses can be 
on whom the writer of such lines as the following from the poem 
called “ A Satanic Victim ” looks down with contempt :— 
On a burning eminence he stood 
With mg? foot upon the victim caught, 
Firm on his neck with pleasure fraught ; 
Said he, “ This worm he hath shed “4 
Then a horrid and demoniac laugh 
Made the halls of fire loud resound, 
While they the worm so tightly bound ; 
He shrieking awful in the hellish gaff. 
By the way, it would be well if in a future edition he were in a 
note to tell us why his poem on “a repenting and sorrowful 
en” is called “ Le Circe’s Story.” 
hether the worm of Mr. Appleby’s muse belongs to the same 
species as the worm of the author of Miscellaneous Trifles would be 
a question that falls rather within the province of the naturalist 
than that of the critic. We should not pretend, therefore, to 
decide ona matter that does not properly belong to us here; but, 
quoting both es, we content ourselves with calling the atten- 
tion of the scientific world to an inquiry that is full of interest, 
The second worm occurs in the following extract from a poem on 
“ the fieree Pizarro, perfidious as pitiless” :— 
Pizarro fell! No tender tear 
Dropped on his mangled form ; 
The condor snuffed it from afar, 
And snatched from the worm. 


It is not wonderful that since this memorable event in Peru’s 
faithful records” 

Pizarro’s ever-hateful name 

Conspicuous hath stood. 


Mr. Alexander among his other poems publishes a tragedy in 
five acts, which he tells us “ was elites pith a view to the 
of “the extraordinary and almost insur- 
mountable difficulties that are thrown by managers in the way of 
aspirants for dramatic honours.” The managers of the present 


day, we dare say, are as likely to fail in discernment as their prede- - 


cessors often have failed before them, and if a Goldsmith should 
write a Good-Natured Man, a Garrick might be blind to its merits, 


Nevertheless, in the present case we think the managers are right ; 
for though Mr. Alexander writes with a certain correctness, cor- 
Trectness alone will not keep an audience from sleep or a manager 
from the Bankruptcy Court. “The one most successful dramatist 
of the day,” to whose judgment he submitted his tragedy, was 
certainly right in condemning it “as an acting play,” though we 
cannot go with him in giving “a flattering opinion as regards the 
poetry of the piece.” Unlike most minor poets, Mr. Alexander is 
correct in his versification and rhymes, and not extravagant in his 
sentiments. But even a modern audience could scarcely enjoy 
such lines as the following :— . 
Haeffiz. An army will set forth to quell the slaves 
Ere many days can pass, 
Murad, The chief command ?— 
Haegiz. There is no chief command. It is from this 
My deep displeasure rises, as does that 
Of each right-thinking man. 


Murad. Art thou not named ? 

Haeffiz. am. 

Murad, Thus far did I anticipate 
What scarce could fail to be. 


Mr. Wilkinson may in an affeeted disparagement call his poems 
Bubbles Light as Air, We do not know what may be the specitic 
gravity of the crassus aer of the Beeotians, but there is no English 
air—not even that of a November fog in London—that would not 
be insulted if likened to these Bubbles. The poet, in some verses 
that he calls “ Wayward Fancy,” tells us, “I fancy words that 
sound the mystic.” The following is a fair specimen of his 
mysticism :-— 

It is the witching time of night, 
Another day is past, 

The cat is purring in the light, 
The gas is burning fast. 

The weakly cinders in the grate 
Give out no bluey reek, 

The yellow birdie o’er my pate 
Has hushed his noisy cheek. 

The author of Ich Dien addresses to the Prince of Wales, in 
the form of a poem, asomewhat long and dull sermon, taking as his 
text, to quote his own words and his own English, “the noble 
motto thou hast heired.” He reminds the Prince of the high 
pone he holds, and uses the following scientitic illustration to 

ring home to him the duty of giving drink to the thirsty :— 
To proffer food 
While water ye withhold, is labour lost. 
Th’ electric currents (moisture absent) lie 
Imprisoned and quiescent. Still remains 
The food intact, and still the hungry crave. 


He goes on to remind him that “ thrice blest is he who takes the 
stranger in.” Whether he is referring to the distinguished 
strangers who occasionally visit this country and to their reception 
in Buckingham Palace is not made so clear as might be wished. 

Miss Bond, taking advantage of the Thanksgiving Day, also 
gives the Prince good advice, and urges him “ to ride, O Prince, to 
grander life.” In her poem on this interesting occasion she asks 
wherefore 

Cheer the millions, near and far ? 


Her explanation of this cheering is certainly somewhat vague, 

though perhaps it only makes that call on the imagination of the 

reader which 1s a characteristic of good poetry. The answer is:— 
Some one goes by Temple Bar. 


It was vane, Ne arg at the time that one of the high City 
functionaries at Temple Ber appropriated to himself the cheers 
with which the Prince was welcomed. The indefiniteness of the 
poetess may perhaps help to account for the confusion which 
existed in his mind, 

Mr. Kentish has performed a feat scarcely inferior to that of 
the hero whom he sings, for while Caesar reached Britain, Mr. 
Kentish has reached a second edition. Flushed with success 
he meditates further conquests and in fresh fields. He sings 
in the preface to his second edition :— 

However, if it better please the critic 
My muse, henceforward, as her wings grow stronger, 
Regardful of his comments analytic, 
Shall mount in metre an iambus longer. 
We do not remember very well the comments that we passed on 
Mr. Kentish’s muse. If he will listen to one more comment, 
which shall in the strictest sense of the word be analytic, we 
would advise him, instead of lengthening his measure by a single 
iambus, to count carefully on his fingers the number of feet of 
which his verse is composed, and to have it for the future exactly 
that number of feet shorter. 

How far Dr. Hake’s Parables and Tales are a new publica- 
tion we do not know. One or two of them we have cer- 
tainly read before in his earlier work, and read with plea- 
sure. We are glad to see them in, and to see them as 
they now appear, for not only have they considerable merits 
of their own, but also they are admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, There is a certain pleasant harmony between 
the poet and the artist, though the poet would have been perhaps 
more fitly illustrated by one who belonged to the earlier and 
harder school of the Pre-Raffaellites, than by one who is gifted 
with so soft and gentle a touch as Mr. Hughes. The most charm- 
ing poem, as also the most charming illustration, is that of “The 

ily of the on 4 which, by the way, we do not remember to have 
seen before. The following verse is very pretty in itself, but, 
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looked at with the accompanying illustration, its beauty is more 
than doubled :— 
Not yet to her was Nature’s 
In gnarled and hollow shapes revealed ; 
The buds and leaflets stamped her page, 
And all that Death could say concealed. 
To gnarled and hollow Nature cold, 
She had not caught the sense of old. 


We must find space for one more quotation :— 
Again through brake and bush she flew ; 
Beyond the wood there lay the field ; 
Though unknown paths broke on her view, 
To childish fears she would not yield, 
But looked at heaven and saw its scope, 
Taught by her mother where was hope. 
It is a pity that the poet should have afterwards put the last two 
verses into the little child’s mouth, and made her say, 
I looked at heaven and saw its scope, 
Taught by my mother where was hope. 
What was natural enough when said of the child becomes most 
unnatural when said by the child. 


* AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


heer Report of the Secretary of the Treasury * presents some 
points of signal contrast, and some of interesting comparison, 
with our own financial system. It appears, for example, that 
between May 1869 and June 30, 1872, there was purchased on 
behalf of the Treasury an amount of stock exceeding in nominal 
value 54,000,000i. sterling, at a cost in gold of about 5 1,000,000i., 
prices in gold ranging from about 82} to par. It appears, again, 
that the revenues of the Federal Government average about sixty 
nillions sterling, or somewhat less, per annum, affording a surplus 
of from six to eight millions available for the redemption of debt. 
Of the revenue a little less than two-thirds (say, 35,000,000/. to 
36,000,000l.) is raised by Customs duties under a highly pro- 
tective tariff; between 17,000,000/. and 18,000,000/. is pro- 
duced by the various classes of taxes, direct and indirect, lumped 
together under the head of Internal Revenue; while of the re- 
maining sources of revenue, the tax on banks is the only one that 
produces more than half a million sterling. The large re- 
missions of taxation rendered Yr by the elasticity of British 
revenue and the parsimony of Liberal Administrations sink into 
insignificance before the gigantic figures of American financiers, 
showing a reduction since the war of some 50,000,000/. 
of taxation, not very unequally divided between Customs 
and Internal Revenue. en he passes from finance to 
commerce, Mr. Boutwell’s tone is by no means so triumphant, 
and presents a contrast quite as remarkable, though in 
an opposite direction, with the glowing congratulations of 
English statesmen over the ever-swelling trade of the United 
Kingdom. Under a tariff expressly constructed to develop native 
resources = ey e native industry, bn trade of America 
pears to uish, and an important of it to into foreign 
The {mports and experts of the States, of the 
precious metals, amount to nearly two hundred millions sterling ; 
and little more than a fourth of this vast traffic is carried on in 
American bottoms. At tirst this falling off of native shipping was 
ascribed to the war, and to the perfidious policy of Great Britain 
in fitting out for the Confederates cruisers that drove American 
shipping to take refuge under the British flag. But this delusion 
has been effectuall. es the course of events since the 
close of the struggle. 1864 the proportion of traffic carried 
on in American vessels was 46 per cent. ; in 1868, when the effects 
of the war had passed away, it was 44; since that time it has 
dwindled rapidly to 38 in 1871, and to 28} in 1872. At one 
time the whole mischief was ascribed to the heavy taxation of 
foreign articles used in shipbuilding, which certainly would of 
itself have made that industry almost impossible; but Congress 
has granted drawbacks on such articles, and still the trade con- 
tinues to languish and to wane. Mr. Boutwell is not persuaded 
by this result that the policy of Protection is a mistake. On the 
contrary, he is disposed to extend it, and to revive the mercantile 
marine of the United States by bounties given to encou the 
establishment of lines of American steamers, especially in the 
Pacific ; he hopes thus to divert the freights of American goods 
into American vessels by, in = words, paying a portion 
of the freights out of public purse, and lightening the 
cost of shipping under the American flag at the expense 
of the American taxpayer. He is not quite true to the Pro- 
tectionist theory, for he recognizes the soundness in terms of that 
Free-trade logic which proves that a trade encouraged by differ- 
ential duties is simply subsidized at the expense of the consumer, 
and carried on at a loss to the nation. But he argues that 
industries which may be quite capable of holding their own and 
adding largely to the national wealth in their adult state, require 
tection in their earlier years; and that America, having at 
ome the means of producing nearly everything she can require, 
will do well to foster a variety of trades which at first cannot 
resist foreign competition, with a view to rendering herself at no 
distant period the producer of those articles which she at present 
unports, and pays for with her agricultural produce. ith a 


* Annual Report of the of the Treasury om the State of the 
Finances for the year 1872. W. nm: Government Prin’ 
London ; & Co. 1872. ~~ 
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similar economic perversity, he compares the amounts of imports 
and exports; and, finding a slight excess on the former side, com- 
plains of a “balance against” the States, forgetting, it would 


j seem, that the meaning of that phrase in the language of the | 


mercantile theory was a balance that tended to the export of gold 
and silver, whereas America is, as he himself admits, naturally 
and properly an exporter of the precious metals. When these 
exports, and those of American bonds, come to be added to the 
credit side of the account, the balance is hardly sufficient to repre- 
sent the profit realized on exports, which must always figure in 
the shape of an excess of imports, if both are valued at the 
American port. In regard to the currency his views may not be 
ay to much objection; but he does not appear fully to recognize 
the evils of an inconyertible currency, and particularly the danger 
of such “expansions” thereof as he recommends for the purpose 
of “moving the crops” in the summer and autumn. In the case 
of convertible paper, such a temporary expansion is at once cor- 
rected when the temporary need is over; but the tendency of 
every increase of an inconvertible currency is to raise prices, and 
thereby to render permanent the demand for the very increase that 
has caused the mischief. It is something, however, that Mr. 
Boutwell is alive to the necessity of bringing back the paper 
money to a metallic standard, and seems to acknowledge that this 
can my be done by contraction. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue * contains 
comparatively few points of interest. Among these are the 
amounts raised by taxes on spirits and tobacco respectively—about 
nine and three and a half millions—while “fermented liquors ” 
return less than a million and a half. The Comptroller of the 
Currency ¢ dwells chiefly on the failure of a legislative attempt to 
apportion the circulation of United States notes through the 
National Banks according to a scheme based on the population 
and wealth of the different States ; and, showing that the North- 
Eastern States have got more than their share, he suggests the 
perilous expedient of a further issue to redress the balance. 

The United States Register or Bluebook t is a publication some- 
what of the nature of our own official or statistical almanacs. It 
contains a list of the principal departments of the Union, with the 
chief officers of each ; an Army and Navy List; an abridgment of 
the most important population statistics of the Census of 1870; 
a record of the votes at the Presidential elections of 1872 and 
1868; and, in short, just that kind of practical information which 
a journalist or an official may need to lay his hand upon at any 
moment half a dozen times a day, and is therefore glad to have 
at hand in a publication of this kind. 

A reprint of the papers which were written. by the principal 
authors of the Constitution of 1787, while their handiwork was 
undergoing sharp and eager discussion in uarters prior to the 
decisive popular vote, published in three or four of the principal 
New York journals alternately, and afterwards so famous when 
collected in a single volume under the title of the Federalist§, is 
even now a matter of some literary interest. The present edition 
has a tolerably good index, and a comparison of the different 
authorities respecting the authorship of the several letters, among 
whom there isa general agreement. It is plain that great 
majority of the letters were written by Alexander Hamilton, most 
of the remainder by Madison, and some by him and Hamilton in 
conjunction; while six or seven are ascribed to Chief Justice 
Jay. The Federalist is interesting, both in an historical and 
a political light, and is,in fact, the most important political treatise 
ever published in America. A thorough study of its pages is 
essential to anything like a just comprehension of the Constitu- 
tion, or of the subsequent controversies which have turned upon 
constitutional issues, as well as to an understanding of the coe | 
history of the Union. Written by the chief of that party whi 
prevailed in the formation of the new system, and intended to 
vindicate it against the attacks ojthe Opposition, it throws a light 
not to be obtained from any other source on two most significant 
questions— What was the sa meaning of the “fundamental 
compact” in the minds of those who drew it up? and in what 
sense was it accepted by the States? No man had a larger share 
in framing the Constitution than Hamilton. It was not, indeed, what 
he would have made it had he been untrammelled by his colleagues ; 
for his own views were almost monarchical, and were inly 
in favour of that consolidation which was the great dread of the 
States, and which the framers of the Constitution were compelled 
studiously to avoid. The suspicion—arising ly perhaps from the 
knowledge of his tendencies—that the new Union wo bee gon 
the independence and absorb the riage gr of the several States 
was the chief obstacle to the adoption of the plan of the Conven- 


* Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on the 
Operations of the Internal Revenue System for the year 1872. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co, 

t+ Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the Third Session 
of the Forty-second ye dg of the United States, 1872. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

$. United States Register or Bluebook for 1873. Containing the Names of 
the Principal Civil Officers of the Federal Government; Army and Navy 
List, &c.; together with Authentic Political and Statistical Information re- 
lating to the separate States and Territories, and other portions of the 
Continent of America, Also the Official Census of the United States, including 
a Monetary Directory for the cities of New York and Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: J. Disturnell. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

§ University Edition: the Federalist. A collection of Essays, written in 
favour of the New Constitution, as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, 
September 17, 1787. Reprinted from the Text. Under the Edi- 


torial Supervision of Henry B. Dawson. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
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tion; and it was to allay this suspicion that Hamilton and his 
fellow-writers addressed themselves, Having this object, they 
would of course be careful not to exaggerate the Federal power 
as created by the Convention; yet, being anxious above all things 
to maintain that power at the highest possible standard, they 
certainly would not allow any depreciation of its constitutional 
authority to appear in their ent. Hence the work may be 
taken as a very fair exposition of the Constitution as it affected 
the relative position of the Union and the States; and in this 
light it is interesting to note the wide difference between the 
tone of the old Federalists and that of the party which of late years, 
in order to condemn secession and to magnify the power which 
was virtually at its own di , has undertaken to assert ultra- 
Federal doctrines. That the States were, when the Federalists 
wrote, as fully sovereign and independent communities as any in the 
world, they neither a nor deny ; they assume it as the basis of 
all their arguments, and their object is to show that the States 
would not part with this character, or with any sovereign powers 
compatible with the existence of a Government representing 
them all in the face of foreign Powers, and capable of per- 
oe the functions indispensably necessary to the mainten- 
ance of union among them. That the allegiance of every citizen 
was primarily due to his State is also assumed throughout; 
and several arguments are employed to prove elaborately 
that the citizen would always prefer his State allegiance to his 
obedience to the Federal Government, should their claims come 
into conflict. The general tenor of the reasoning is that the 
former Union or Confederation, under which the Federal autho- 
rity had to deal only with the States, and was dependent on them 
for the execution of its commands—under which, for example, it 
could levy direct taxes only by calling on the States to make 
certain proportionate contributions to its treasury, and could levy 
troops only by requiring each State to furnish its proper quota of 
men—was inadequate to the maintenance of national credit and of 
general safety ; that, if the Union was to subsist, it must be allowed 
to have, within the sphere of its functions, direct authority over 
citizens as well as over States, inasmuch as no coercion of the latter 
was — save by means of open war; that the powers entrusted 
to the Federal Government were not greater than were absolutely 
essential to the performance of its functions; and that they could 
never be used, practically, for the oppression of the States or the 
curtailment of their sovereign authority. The case which actually 
occurred—that one portion of the States should use their 
supremacy in the Federal Government for the of coercing 
the remainder, and thus drive the latter to resist by foree—never 
occurred to these writers ; and, in studying their ents, we are 
perpetually reminded of their fallacy by the recollection that this 
was the form which the danger actually took, and that all 
these reasonings fail to show any security against it. The 
elaborate argument addressed to prove the inconvenience of 
the coexistence of several independent Powers within the 
territory of the States was as applicable in 1861 as in 1787, 
and had no doubt some weight in inspiring the North with 
a determination never to allow the division of the Union to entail 
upon it the curse of frontier lines, internal Custom-houses, and 
standing armies. But, as a general rule, the impression made by 
the perusal of this work is a melancholy one; the reader being 
constantly reminded that the very dangers apprehended by many 
statesmen of Virginia and the South from the Constitution of 
1787 did actually come upon them, in spite of all the securities 
pointed out, and honestly believed to be sufficient, by the authors 
of the Federalist. 

We have received two volumes of somewhat similar purpose 
and character—the Science Record *, edited by Mr. A. Beach, and 
the Year-Book of Nature and Popular Sciencet, by Dr. J. C. 
Draper. The former we have noticed on previous occasions; we 
may therefore briefly say that its record of the inventions, disco- 
veries, and scientific discussions of the last year is divided first 
under several general heads, according to subjects, and then dis- 
tributed into paragraphs with appropriate headings, each describing 
some single new process of manufacture, new scientific discovery, 
or supposed discovery, or question of interest ; a number of abridg- 
ments of papers on this class of topics, from the records of different 
societies or the communications of individual inventors and disco- 
verers, adding materially to the value and interest of the work. 
The Year-book is similarly arranged under general heads, with an 
excellent index referring to each separate fact, theory, or incident, 
and is on the whole rather more devoted to science, physical and 
social, and rather less to practical inventions, than the former. 
Both are useful and convenient works of reference; the more so 
that we know of no exact parallel to them among English peri- 


Upon our monthly list are two important works on insanity, 
the one legal, the other medical, as regards their authorship and 
int of view, but each crossing at many points the line pursued 

y the other. Dr. Ray’s Contributions to Mental Pathology t discuss 


* The Science Record Fe’ 1873. A Compendium of Scientific Pro 
and Discovery durin, Past Year. Edited by Alfred E. Beach. ith 
; mee New York: Munn & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co, 
1873. 

+ The Year-Book of Nature and Popular Science for 1872. Edited by 
John C. Draper, M.D., Professor of Natural History and Physiology in the 
College of the City of New York, and of Chemistry in the University 
Medical College. New York: Scribner, & London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 

$ Contributions to Mental Pathology. By J. Ray, M.D., Author of 
“ Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity,” and “Mental Hygiene.” Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co, London: & Co. 1873 


at some length the judicial treatment of insanity in civil and cri- 
minal cases, and the difficulties interposed by the law in the proper 
treatment of patients suffering from mental disease, as well as a 
number of particular cases of insanity memorable on account of 
their legal consequences or of the station of the sufferers—the case 
of George III. being among the latter. As a physician, regarding 
matters from the professional point of view, Dr. Ray complains 
strongly of the distrust shown by judges and juries of the evidence 
of experts in lunacy cases, and though he allows that experts do 
frequently and glaringly contradict each other, he cannot see that 
this justifies suspicion of the value of their statements. Nor does 
he much regard the fact that, like other professional men, these 
experts are apt to look at everything in the light of their own 
experience, and, being chiefly familiar with eccentricity as an 
accompaniment of madness, to believe that all oddity is a proof 
of unsound mind. In like manner, he argues against the require- 
ment of a judicial inquiry previously to the confinement of 
a patient, as being dangerous to his health; he fails to ap- 
preciate the peril of an abuse of any arbitrary power of 
confinement by interested relations and dishonest practitioners. 
One of the most curious passages of his work incidentally 
confirms in a striking manner the statement of a former patient, 
whose book was reviewed in our columns, that a keen and eager 
longing for home on the part of a convalescent is My soa by the 
physicians of asylums as evidence of lingering lunacy. His 
criticisms of the definitions of English and American law are, 
from the standpoint of medical experience, just enough; but his 
professional prejudices are so strong, and his tendency to neglect 
the other side of all questions in which he is interested is so 
marked, as to inspire considerable distrust of the soundness of his 
judgment on practical matters. Dr, Wharton’s Treatise on Mental 
Unsoundness * deals with the legal definitions and consequences of 
insanity, and maintains doctrines—such as that of “ partial re- 
sponsibility "—which are by no means generally accepted, as well 
as many which, though forming undoubtedly a part of the law of 
the subject, are reprobated by physicians, and doubtfully re- 
garded by many sound and Pi Lie lawyers on the Bench. 
The legal aspects of the whole subject are fully discussed in this 
volume, which is, for America at least, one of the standard works 
upon this branch of law. 

A Report on the Law and Practice of Quarantine f on the 
Southern Coasts of the United States contains a good deal of 
curious and conflicting evidence respecting the efficacy of the 
means commonly employed to exclude contagion b yas pre- 
cautions. Whether it be possible or not to establish a blockade 
against disease must of course depend primarily upon the mode in 
which the germs of disease are conveyed, and thus involves the 
whole question of the nature of contagion, the character of 
contagious diseases, and their mode of propagation—matters 
upon which physicians of the highest authority seem to be 
not unequally divided. Till they are agreed, it seems 
hopeless to ask those who are threatened by contagion 
to give up the precautions which, on the old theory, are most 
effective against it; and on this ground, if not on any . 
more em the Report upholds the general system, while 
carefully discussing the periods, duration, and machinery of 
quarantine in general, and in particular instances. The scourge 
against which the Southern States are obliged to guard is of 
course the yellow fever, which, though it is sometimes said to 
be native to New Orleans, and certainly finds favourable condi- 
tions there, is considered by Southerners at any rate to be generally 
a foreign importation, and to have its especial habitat 
in the West Indies and on the coasts of Central and South 
America. 

A detailed “ History of Short-Horn Cattlet,” the origin of 
the race, their supposed affinities, and the breeds in which their 
peculiar virtues are most highly developed, may be very valuable 
to breeders and agriculturists, but can hardly command the atten- 
tion of the general reader. 

Three clever volumes of fugitive papers, originally bearing the 
pseudonym of Frederic Ingham, are now published with the real 
name of the author, Edward E. Hale. The Ingham Papers § consist 
chiefly of humorous sketches of possible or impossible adventures, 
not wholly unworthy of the author of that wild and wonderful 
absurdity, “ The Brick Moon,” which, in remarking on a previous 
collection, we recommended to the notice of our readers. Jf, Yes, 
and Perhaps|| derives its title apparently from two or three 

ieces of imaginary history, as a supposed meeting of Homer and 

vid, of Paul and Nero, &c. But the most original 


* A Treatise on Mental Unsoundness ; embracing a General View of 
Psychological Law. By Francis Wharton, LL.D., Author of “ Treatises on 
Criminal Law,” and “On the Conflict of Laws.” Philadelphia: Tray & 
Brother. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 

+ Report on Quarantine on the Southern and Gulf Coasts of the United 
States. By Harvey E. Brown, Assistant-Surgeon, United States Army. 
New York: Wood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 

} History of the Short-Horn Cattle: their Origin, Progress, and Present 
Condition. By Lewis F. Allen, Author of “ American Cattle,” Editor of 
the “ American Short-Horn Herd Book,” &c. Buffalo, N. Y.: Published 
by the Author. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

§ The Ingham Pupers: some Memorials of the Life of Captain Frederic 
Ingham, U.S.N., sometime Pastor of the first Sandemanian Church in Nagua- 
davick, and Major-General by Brevet in the Patriot Service in Italy. By 
Edward E. Hale, Author of “ If, Yes, and Perhaps.” Boston: Fields, Osgood, 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

|| If, Yes, and Perhaps: Four Possibilities and Six Exaggerations, with 
some Bits of Fact, By Edward E,Hale. boston: Osgood & Co, London: 
Triibuer & Co. 1873. 
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striking paper in the collection is the story of “The 
without a Cleary,” a fellow-conspirator of Burr, sentenced, 
jn accordance with his own rash imprecation, “ never to hear of the 
United States again.” There are now some millions of involuntar —= 
citizens on whom the pathos and the moral of the tale will 
rvery dead indeed. Sybaris * contains a series of sketches of com- 
munities real and imaginary, intended apparently to contrast real 
‘and ideal society, and discussing the means of providing suburban 
houses for the working classes. Mrs. Stowe’s Palmetto Leaves t is 
—_ collection, with less humour and more pretension to 


Medical and Surgical History of the Rebellion, Part I. {, is 
published in two enormous quarto volumes, the surgical volume 
chiefly filled with “cases,” the medical with statistical tables, 
showing the mortality and sickness in different places and at 
different times, and the comparative loss by different classes of 
disease. The subject as well as the size of the work puts it beyond 
the scope of the general reader’s studies; and even professional 
‘men can rarely have leisure to study a record so nderous. The 
introduction, with a careful abridgment of the tables and a 

judicious selection from the cases, might, if published separately, 
$s more useful and more popular. 


* Sybaris and other Homes. By Edward E. Hale. Boston: Fields, 
‘Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

+ Palmetto Leaves. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. Boston : 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

¢ The Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion (1861-65). 
‘Prepared in accordance with Acts of Congress, under the direction of 
Joseph K. Barnes, United States Washington : 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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#3. Merk, W. R. 123 | 21. Thorburn, W.M. 
Finlay, J. 1,718 #22. Mitchell, T.C. 1,232 
4 Staley, A. 1525 | 24. Martindale, A. H.T. 1195 
#7, Bussell, W. L413 2. Marriott, C. R. 1,187 
#8, Mackay, D. L. #26. Primrose, A. J. 1,160 
©. #27. Anderson, J. L168 
10. Hewson, F. 28. O'Farrell. 1,7 
11, Fuller, J. B. #29, Ritchie, J. G. 
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SCHOOL, Weston-super-Mare.— Conducted by 
a Wrangler, assisted a Graduate i Honours. Terms, £81. Specially 
adapted for delicate Boys.—A GRORGE M.A. 


DUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—The Rev. H. FYFFE, M.A. 

Oxon, has VACANCIES at Clifton House, West Brighion. Large Playground, Cricket- 

field, er mnasium, Fives Court, excellent and safe Bath Pupils have — high places in 

the University, Local, Military, Civil, &c. E — and at the Universities. Junior ‘and 
delicate Boys receive special attention. Terms, 60 to 100 Gui: 


A GLE CLERGY AN (High Wrangler, Scholar, and University 
jate Master in a Public School, and of great experience and success in Tui- 
tion, preiare pares sk PUPIL S. age not under Seventeen, for the University or Competitive Exami- 
Several have lately gained Scholarships. ae 150 Guineas per annum. Two 

pcanciss. — Address Rev. M. A., Christchurch, Hants. 


A* OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, Scholar of his College, 


x. J a PRIVATE TUTORSIIIP (Subjects, Classics and English) for July, August, 
naber.— Address, Horartivs, Union Society, Oxford. 


Pypnorarny. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D. Edin. *purkish Baths. Consulta- 
tions deily (Saturday excepted) at 7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, from Ten till Twelve. 


TN DIAN PARCEL 
Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. 

Pareels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and #20 in value, 
eyed by. AND OnignTaL Company from London to any Post Town 
in ata of is. 4d. per lb. Full Particulars on application at 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.— Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its song Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water_ Service the Hotel.— Communications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


yas Gn. ANVILLE HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
he nearest Station on both Li One of the most elegant, commodious, 
and 4 Hotels in the Kingdom. Hydropat thie, Turkish, Ozone, Saline, Plunge, and 
other Baths in the Hotel. Table-d"hote daily. 
been a 


W ORKS of ART.—A Gentleman who has long 
Collector of Mediseval Ivory Carvings, Limoges Enamels, Rings, and Tiluminated 
Manuscripts, wishes to reduce his Calleetton: and will be glad to hear from any Collector who 


is desirous ot Purchasi such Articles. No dealer need apply.—Address, A. B., care of 
W.8 ~L Lincoln & Son, 462 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, and 8 tee! Dies Engrav ea as Gems. 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
dened for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped i “4 Colour 
Relief. and brilliantly IMuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
VISITING CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


CREME de la CREME (the New Court Note Paper), 
t 


Charta Perfecta, Registered._The Publicare that 

the NEW COURT NOTE PAPER is to be had only of JEN NEWSTUB. to the 

ueen, Heraidic Engravers and Stationers by Special Appointments to their Royal Highnesses 

= Prince and Prineess of Wales. Specimens of Monograms, Stamping, and Charta Perfecta 
free.—33 st. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, S.W. 


LUMINIUM WATCHES, #1 1s., £1 £1 15s., £2 2s. 
Marvellous Timek 3 Machine made. Same as ~ the Prince 
of Wales. Ilbustratione, ' MILLIKIN & LA ray 168 Strand. 


T.ONDON & “RYDER, Diamond Merchants.— Wedding 
Bracelets, Wedd ing Necklaces, ona Wedding Presents of every description. Brides- 
maids’ Lockets, of new original Designs; with a large variety of Diamond Ornaments of 
artistic merit, in the best possible taste and of sterling ee A at Messrs. LUNDON & 
RYDER'S, Diamond M its, 17 New Bond Street, cor corner of Clifford Street. 
EK. DENT & CO.,61 Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal ae ,EC., 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS,  ATane ASTRONOMICA HOUSE 
and TURRET CLOCKS, to Her Majesty, ~* H.R. rince of Wales; Makers of the 
Great Clock of the Houses of a, and of the 3 New Standerd Clock of the Royal 
Observatory, nwi Cc 
E. DENT & CO.,61 Strand, 34 and 33 I Royal Ex: (adjoining Lloyd's), and the Factory, 
Savoy Street, Strand, 


Mi DRESSING BAGS and CASES, DESPATCH 


Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writin Parisian Productions, 

brary Sets in Medieval and Leather, Albums, Cases of Fine Cutlery, Scissors. Razors, Table 
aed the Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI'S. 112 gg Street, W. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free. Established 1827. City Prices charged for Cash. 


PSOM and ASCOT.—RACE GLASSES, beyond compari- 


son, the very best at CALLAGHAN’S, 2a New Bond Street, corner of Conduit 


Street, w. 
FENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE- 
IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above are vequested, before finally 
deciding, to visit the SUOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
. Chimney -pieces, Fire-irons. and General Lronm ongery as cannot be —— else- 
where, either for. Ba oy novelty, beauty of design, or ot or price. 
Black Register Stoves ......... eneves 9s. 94. to £9 5s. 
Bright ditto, with Ormolu Ornamen: from £3 12s. to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ....... from 4s. to £5 12s, 
Steel nde: from £2 17s. to £5. 
Chimne. -from = £1 ls. to £100, 
Fi (Set Set of” Three) from 4s. to £5 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 400 different 
Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, whieh | — invites inspection. The Prices vary 
from 2s. 4d. to 150s. Black open Scoo rom ; do. do., Ss. 3d. 
covered Box Scoops, 128. 6d. ; fanc: 
ornamentation. from lie; and fitted’ with imitation ivory 
handles, from 22s. to 150s. * Phere j is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron 
and brass mountings. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing I te H.R.H 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing one. by of 850 yi eae of his 
unrivalled Stock, with List of re and Plans of the 30 oa Show-rooms, postage free.— 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3 and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 op 8 Place; and 1 
Newman Yard, Lo ° The Cest of delivering Goods to the most istant parts of the 
United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will a undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


JVILMER & SON'S EASY CHAIRS and COUCHES — 


ILMER 


The largest assortment in the kingdom, comprising all the Designs for which they have 

n celebrated for the bast fifty years, and also all the Newest Patterns, combining grace, 
the best duality always New Designs are 
alinost daily added. are of the uality marked in plain ti 
and Galleries. 31 and 32 Berners Street. Lenten. 
PATENT. — 


P- ARQUEL FURNITURE. — How ARD'S 

Furniture of all descriptions made of wowrenns PATENT PARQUET is of the 
most durable kind, and (being manufactured by ee moderate in cost, and of the finest 
possible quality. Combining Parqueterie with W Lapestry, residences may be fitted up 
without either painting or paper-hanginge. 


HOWARD & SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 25, 26, and Street, London, W., 
and Midiand Buildings, New Strest, 
MEE’S DESIGNS of FURNITURE and of 
TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS 
A New and Revised Edition of this Work is now issued, 

In a size for by post, and will be forwarded, on application, by 

W. A. & &. SMEE, 

6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


GTAINED GL GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DEUO- 


RATIONS. HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London and Paris. 


CLARKS PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
Calling. oot Thief Proof, can be adapted to any 
D Dublin. 


SHU 
Window or other 


_ The Saturday Review. 


THE 


& CO., Sole Paten tees, Rathbone Place, Paris, 


[May 24, 1873. 
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CHEQUE BAN k, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £200,000, IN A SHARES OF £50 EACH. 


Trustees of Guarantee Fund of £100,000 Consols, 

ROBERT DALGLISH, Esq., M.P. 

CUTHBERT E. ELLISON, Esq., J.P. 

SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 

W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 

Directors. 
GEORGE WODEHOUSE CURRIE, Esq., Chairman. 
ALEXANDER GRANT DALLAS, Esq. (late Governor of the Hudson's Bay Territory), 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P. for Middlesex. 
JAMES HERTZ, Esq. ‘late of Messrs. R. Dalglish, Falconer, & Co.), Managing Director. 
ARTHUR J. LEWIS, Esq. (Messrs. Lewis & Allenby). 
W. F. SCHOLFIELD, Esq. (late of Messrs. A. & 8. Henry & Co.) 
SIDNEY YOUNG, Esq. (Jate Young, Son, & Magnay). 
Secretary and Accountant-SYDNEY J. NICOLLE, Esq. 
Temporary OFricrs—CLEMENT’S HOUSE, CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C. 


This Bank will commence business by the receipt of dapentts and the supply of blank forms 
of cheques for amounts of £10 each or under in June nex 

It has been established on a system. originated by ur. ‘Hentz, to afford facilities to various 
classes who have hitherto been unable to avail themselves of the advantages of banking, and 
also to extend the use of cheques of the CHEQUE BANK to numerous purposes for whic h cash 
payments have hitherto been required. It is intended to be an auxiliary and not an opponent 

| Banking institutions already established. 

All cheques must be drawn on the forms provided by the Bank. 

No blank cheque will be pe ge until the maximum amount for which it can be fi lied up 
has been paid to the credit o CHEQUE BANK with one of the Banks with which it is in 
relation, or deposited with the CHEQUE BANK at any of its own Offices. 
Bank against an overdrawn account can, therefore, be in circulation. 
up for a greater amount than £10 

Every blank cheque will bear stamped on its face the full amount for which it may be drawn, 
but it may be filled up for any less su 

Convenient books will be provided, ot £10, £20, £30, £10, £50, up to £100. Each book will con- 
tain ten cheques of the same maximum denomination, which will be from £1 to £10 each, as the 
depositor may require. The charge tor a book of ten cheques will be Is., which includes the 
Government stamps. 

Undrawn balances will be carried forward to the credit of the customer, towards a fresh 
cheque book, or repaid. 

All cheques will be crossed and payable to order, and, therefore, as they will require endorse- 
ment by the person in whose favour they are drawn, necessitate his giving by such endorsement 
proot of payment to him. 

he simple, oat, 3 and economical plan has thus been provided, for the following amongst many 
other purposes 

Petty cas h — and office expenses of Merchants, Warehousemen, Manufacturers, 
— and others. 
1ittances of small sums to the country or abroad. 
waar saan of household and petty expenses in London and the suburbs. 
Payment of charitable donations and subscriptions. 
. Payments of quarterly or monthly salaries. 
Allowances to wives. daughters, minors, widows, and amnuitants, 
. Disbursements by commercial travellers and tourists. 
; For the use of foreigners in lieu of circular notes or letters of credit. 

Persons hitherto without banking accounts can deposit their eash at the Offices of the CHEQUE 
BANK, or pay the same to the credit of the CHEQUE BANK to any banker in relation with it, 
and may, at their convenience, receive cheque books for the amouuts deposited, 

The CHEQUE BANK will not pay interest on deposits. will not discount bills, nor make 
advances, nor enter into any financial transactions. All moneys received will be deposited 
with the banks in relation — the CHEQUE Bank, Limited. The names ofsuch Bankers will 
be published from time to tim 

The CuEeQuE BANK will commence business in June next, at 1 Cockspur Street, Pall Mall 


East, 8.W. 
(GOVERNMENT STOCK in VESTMENT COMPANY, 
Limited, 


33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


No cheques on Be 
No cheque can be filled 


CAPITAL—<1,000,00, FIRST ISSUE, £500,000. 


The Capital and Deposits received by this Company are iewented in Government Stocks and 
Guaranteed Securities, which are quarterly inspected - 4 the Auditors, who certify as to 
correctness and advertise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unquestionable security. 

NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 


DEPOSIT NOTES issued under the Seal of the Company for terms of Three and Five Years 
with Cheques or Coupons attached for Half- Yearly Interest 


53 per Cent. per Annum for Five Years. 
5 per Cent. per Annum for Three Years. 

DEPOSITS, with one month's notice of withdrawal—} per Cent. below the current Bank 
rate od three months, the current Bank rate for six months, and Five per Cent. for twelve 
months. 

ADVANCES made on Deposit of British, Foreign, and Colonial Government Stocks. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


| ‘HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Baanoues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are phon at the Head Office on the Semvgutomaty with LondonBankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
its received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 pereent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Noticeof Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day om any of the Branchesof the Bank, freeof 
e€xtracharge; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases eifected in British and Foreign Securities,in East India Stock and 
Loans,and the safe eustody of the samme undertaken 
Interestdrawn,and Army, — and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized. 
‘ Every Oa description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
Transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairmen. 


LO DON and LANCASHIRE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Leadenhall Street, London. 
Board of Direction. 
Chairman—Colonel KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—J. H. MACKENZIE, Esq. 
“Samuel Gurney Sheppard, Esq. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held at the London Tavern, on April 29, 1873, 


The New Assurances tiered during the past year were for £231,000, producing a New 
Premium Income of £8.52 

The result of the wantin: made on the strictest principles, was a Bonus distribution of £1 
per cent. per annum as an addition to the Whole Life Participating Policies. equivalent to a 
percentage varying from 2% to 50 per cent. of the Premiums , and an addition of 20 per cent. 
to the Shareholders’ Fund. 


Reports and copies of the Accounts may be had on application. 
Ww. P. . CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuary. 
ENERAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cuter Orricr—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1837. CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


The public estimation of this Office is shown in the rapid and continuous increase in {ts 7.ife 
business, as set furth in the Reports and ents, which may be had on application at the 


Chief Office, or any of the Branches, 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secreiary. 
H@NiIixXx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsrTan.isuep 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Tnsurancese tected in all parts of che World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD } Secretaries. 
[WPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1803. 

10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED. £700,000. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


